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LORD MACAULAY’S “ HISTORY OF ENGLAND.’* 
In July, 1838, Macaulay, writing to Macvey Napier, then 
editor of the Edinburgh Review, mentions for the first time 
his purpose of writing a History of England. The first part, 
to be completed in five volumes, was to carry on the story 
from 1688 to 1721. The five volumes appeared—the last 
twenty-three years after this announcement—but they 
included little less than a half of the contemplated period. 
Macaulay had made a curious miscalculation; the wealth of 
his knowledge and the power of an almost unequalled memory 
overpowered him. He wrote with a fullness of detail, which 
we cannot, indeed, wish away, so admirably effective is it, but 
which must have greatly retarded his pen. For every stroke 
that his skilful brush has put into the picture we may be sure 
that five at least have been omitted. To decide what he 
should omit and what he should use must have cost a quite 
incalculable amount of time. 

As for the labour with which he accumulated this extra- 
ordinary wealth of facts, that also is past all reckoning. 
His journal abounds with notices of his plans, bow he formed 
and how he executed them. After the publication of the 
first two volumes, which no one certainly would criticise as 
indicating any lack of preparation, he records his dissatisfac- 
tion with the method he had hitherto pursued. He has made 
up his mind to change his plan. “I will first set myself to 
know the whole subject ;—to get, by reading and travelling, a 
full acquaintance with William’s reign. I reckon that it will 
take me eighteen months to do this. I must visit Holland, 
Belgium, Scotland, Ireland, France. The Dutch archives 
and the French archives must be ransacked...... I must 
turn over hundreds, thousands of pamphlets.” In short, he 
was to read everything and see everything that had any 
bearing on his subject. Two years, he thought, would suffice 
from the time that he should begin to write, and then another 
year would be given to polishing. The actual rate of writing 
he reckons at two pages per diem,—“two of my pages,” he 
says, and this we reckon would be about a column of this 
journal. We are able, by help of the diary, to measure 
exactly the time which the story of the massacre of Glencoe 
cost him. About twelve pages were the result of nineteen 
days’ labour. It was, of course, an anxious bit of work, to 
which he looked forward with something like dread, and he 
wrote it ¢nvita Minerva, and, doubtless, at a slower rate than 
usual, 


The result of this indefatigable industry was not unequal 
to the labour bestowed. As Sir G. Trevelyan says, ‘The 
extent and exactness of his knowledge have won him the 
commendation of learned and candid writers who have 
travelled over ground which he had trod before.” The testi- 
mony of Walter Bagehot and Buckle, specialists respectively 
on the history of finance and the history of manners, is 
emphatic. That Macaulay made mistakes can doubtless be 
proved. By diligently looking out his references, critics, who 
would otherwise have been absolutely in the dark, have been 
able to find a blot here and a blot there. But the persons 
really qualified to criticise him in this respect are few indeed. 


To speak of his brilliancy, bis marvellous effectiveness, as a 
writer is superfluous. As the writer of his memoir in the 
Dictionary of National Biography puts it, the pictures which 
he has drawn have, rightly or wrongly, “stamped themselves 
ineffaceably on the popular mind.” It could hardly be other- 
wise, so distinct, so vivid, so extraordinarily attractive they are. 
Of course we have the banal criticism, which affects to be wearied 
by an unceasing coruscation, by a wit that never flags, a 
thetoric that never grows dull, by telling antitheses without 
end, and sentences of which the balance is never disturbed. 
Such talk is in truth merely conventional. No one uses it 
outside a review. The great public of readers is careless of 
such a fault, if a fault it is. There are histories which it 


_* History uf England, Vols. J.-VI. ‘The Works of Lord Macaulay, Albany 
Edition,” “London : Longmans aud Co, [3s. 6d. a vol.) 


accepts because they are useful, because they are narratives, 
trustworthy in the main, of facts which it is necessary to 
know. Alison’s History of Europe is an example of the kind. 
Froude, Gibbon, and Macaulay, among the moderns, Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides, Livy (this last deficient to the extreme 
in all an historian’s virtues), among the ancients, stand in a 
very different category. We read them for pleasure, because 
their works are great literary achievements. 

The sensation, unparalleled in this class of books, which 
greeted the appearance of Macaulay’s volumes is proof, not 
conclusive in itself, but when confirmed by the continued 
favour of half a century, beyond gainsaying. The “ Waverley 
Novels,” some of the poems of Scott and of Byron, may 
have caused an equal furore, but no history has every been 
received with such a “tumult of acclaim.” It lives in the 
memory of those who are old enough to look back to the event, 
as a singular instance of literary suecess. And this is fully con- 
firmed by the test, vulgar, perhaps, but certainly not trivial, 
of pecuniary result. The twenty - thousand - pound cheque 
which Messrs. Longmans paid on account of profits of the 
first two volumes is an historic document; there had been 
no parallel to it before; there has been none, we believe, since. 
When the third and fourth volumes were published, an edition 
of twenty-five thousand was exhausted on the day of pub- 
lication, and a reprint of five thousand more was immedi- 
ately put in hand. Nor can it be said that the popularity 
has really diminished. Within the last ten years forty-five 
thousand copies of the popular edition have been sold. 

But, conceding the brilliancy of the book, what is to be 
said of its accuracy? If the impressions that it leaves are 
permanent, are they also correct? We may allow that the 
colours are sometimes too bright or too sombre, without 
conceding that the outline and general effect are other than 
true to fact. That Macaulay was, and never forgot for a 
moment that he was, a Whig, cannot be denied; that he 
judged men and actions by a partisan standard is sometimes, 
though not invariably, true. We might even say that he had 
in his mind a certain political ideal which was, as it were, a bed 
of Procrustes, to which all characters that came into his hands 
had to fit, but the fact remains that, tried by any test which 
the reader, popular or expert, may choose to apply, he remains 
a great historian. Apologists may defend, with more or less 
success, this one or that one among the historical personages 
on whom the stigma of his reprobation has been impressed. 
It has been urged on behalf of James II. that he is not 
liable to the accusation of personal cruelty that Macaulay 
brings against him. An ingenious writer has lately 
made out a case for Lord Jeffreys, to which we may 
concede the praise of a measure of academical success, 
but which certainly does not affect the general judgment 
on the man. It is in the matter of William Penn, 
perhaps, that Macaulay laid himself most open to a charge 
of unfairness. By far the worst of the accusations which he 
brought against the great Quaker was in the matter of the 
Maids of Taunton, from whose friends he is said to have 
extorted the large sums which the Queen had handed over to 
the ladies of her Court. There is a strong probability that 
the person who really acted as an agent for the Court was 
another “Penne,” to whom Lord Sunderland addressed a 
letter, and who was certainly concerned in a somewhat similar 
transaction. In the matter, too, of the expelled President and 
Fellows of Magdalen College, Oxford, Penn has met with 
harsh treatment at the historian’s hand. He certainly sought 
to mediate between the King and the dispossessed, and sug. 
gested a compromise which would have been discreditable to the 
proposer if that proposer had been a Churchman. But Penn 
had no reason to love the Church or Churchmen. He may 
have been, and indeed was, foolishly sanguine when he hoped 
that King James would be a really liberal ruler. But it was on 
the strength of this hope that heacted. He saw no reason why 
Oxford should not be the home of various bodies of Christians 
living together in peace. The Papists might have Magdalen; 
the Anglicans would, of course, keep an ample share; there 
might be also a quiet corner found for the Friends. It was 
an impossible dream, but there was no baseness in dreaming 
it, nor did the man who believed in it deserve to be called “a 
broker in simony of a peculiarly discreditable kind.” Still, 
were these errors tenfold more numerous than they are, they 
should count for little. It is not in human nature to write 
as Macaulay wrote without exaggerations. His faults, after 





all, are but the faults of his virtues. 
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TRAVELS AND LIFE IN ASHANTI AND JAMAN.* 
Mr. FREEMAN was one of three Europeans who went up, in 
1888, from Cape Coast on a mission sent to take the kingdom 
of Jaman under British protection. Jaman lies north-west 
of Ashanti, and the Commissioners were under orders 
incidentally to call at Coomassie and oblige the King with a 
loan which he had solicited. : The history of the mission 
itself is of no great consequence, except as proving that very 
incompetent agents are sometimes employed for services 
demanding tact and judgment. But if it accomplished little 
else, it gave Mr. Freeman, who seems to be an admirable 
observer, the opportunity for a thorough study of native life. 
In Ashanti he was fascinated by the highly developed, though 
barbaric, art which showed itself especially in the clay-mould- 
ings, wrought often in high relief for decoration upon the walls 
of houses, inside and out. They are excellently illustrated in 
the book. Where this art came from no one can say, though 
it appears at first sight to suggest an Egyptian origin; but 
it is typical of Ashanti’s position, in being distinct from any 
production of the semi-civilised Moslem races inland, and 
incomparably superior to the work of the debased tribes near 
the coast. Mr. Freeman describes with great vividness the 
impression made upon him by the Moslem town of Bontuiku, 
after a march inland through the Ashanti villages, with their 
huddled, ragged clusters of thatched circular roofs :— 

“In striking contrast to these, Bontiku as it first burst upon 
my view, presented a great aggregation of long, regularly built 
flat-topped houses, rising tier behind tier on the slope of a low 
hill, like the benches of an amphitheatre. The horizontal lines 
of the long level walls were broken by ranges of slender pinnacles, 
while out of the mass of buildings rose the spires and pointed 
turrets of the mosques, which at first sight had the appearance of 
small Gothic cathedrals. As I gazed in pleased surprise at this 
unlooked-for spectacle I felt as if I had in a moment stepped out 
of barbarous Africa into the civilisation of an Eastern city, and in 
my enthusiasm began to form mental pictures of culture and 
magnificence, which further experience was far from realis- 
ing. For a closer inspection showed that distance, which pro- 
verbially lends enchantment to the view, had laid on many a 
flattering touch, The long straight walls, on near examination, 
showed themselves to be rudely built of rough sun-dried clay ; 
the pinnacles were clumsy and shapeless; the houses were mean 
and low, and the cathedral-like mosques dwindled down to in- 
significant proportions, their spires mere pyramids of clay, and 
their turrets coarsely executed obelisks. Yet when the first 
feeling of disappointment, the result of exaggerated anticipa- 
tions, had passed away, it was evident that Bonttiku was in 
many respects a great advance upon the towns of the South. 
Although in the matter of decoration it was incomparably inferior 
to Kumasi, even the ruined and half-deserted Kumasi of to-day, 
still one could not but feel that it was the product of a more de- 
veloped people. Kumasi was the centre of an art and a culture 
that although elaborate was essentially barbaric. Bonttiku was a 
mean and squalid outlier of civilisation.” 

Elsewhere Mr. Freeman contrasts the artistic products of 
Kano and the other manufacturing towns northward on the 
latitude of Lake Tchad with those of Coomassie :— 

“ While the gorgeous cloths of Ashanti glow with the hues of 
the peacock’s plumage, the finest fabrics from the northern cities 
present a plain ground of creamy white or some quiet neutral 
shade, upon which a few spots of brilliant colour are introduced 
with great judgment and serenity of taste, and with a very fine 
effect.” 

There is no English book which gives an account of life in 
Moslem West Africa at all comparable to Mr. Freeman’s. 
It is somewhat reassuring to find that he has no high opinion 
of the possibilities of trade with this inland region, for nearly 
the whole of the Moslem country west of the Niger is now 
French. The chances of profitable exploitation which he 
sees in our Gold Coast territory are two,—first, the rubber 
industry, for rubber-producing trees and plants abound in the 
immense forest region that stretches west from the Volta to 
Sierra Leone; and secondly, the kola-nut, of which Ashanti 
used to be the great mart. The kola-nut is the prime luxury 
of existence throughout the Soudan; its value increases 
enormously with the distance from the place of production; 
and it should be possible for British traders to convey the 
nuts from the Gold Coast to the great Hausa towns. They 
are, however, extremely perishable, and need to be continually 
packed and unpacked in transit, a difficulty which Mr. Free- 
man does not note. In the meanwhile they are in great 
measure left to rot, for with the downfall of the Ashanti 
power the roads have become unsafe for caravans,—or were so 
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in 1888, for we are not sure if Mr. Freeman means that they 
are so still. In his judgment, the capital mistake of British 
rulers in West Africa was the hostile policy pursued towards 
the Ashantis. They were a people capable of an organised 
development, with sufficient political consistency to stand by 
an agreement. We should have used them to serve as a link 
between our stations on the coast and the inland races, while 
their control of the kola-nut supply would have made them 
wealthy, and by themselves worth consideration as a market, 
As it is, we have knocked down their power and substituted 
a chaos of petty chiefships, in which inter-tribal war ig 
more destructive than the power of the Ashantis, We 
are not sure that we agree with Mr. Freeman, M, 
Binger, one of the best authorities, remarks that no civilised 
Power can tolerate the presence of an African King at 
the head of twenty thousand men, simply because the 
natural state of such a King is war, and war for the purpose 
of slave-raiding. At all events, the thing is done, and our 
business now is to organise and administer the country, It 
may not pay us to do it, but we are committed to the duty, 
by the recent expedition to Coomassie. We deplore as much 
as Mr. Freeman the acts of vandalism which he describes, 
in that town,—the needless destruction of buildings, which 
appear to have been interesting monuments of an art doomed 
to certain extinction. And we share fully in his disgust at 
the fact that the mission took with it seventy loads of gin 
destined for presents to the native chiefs. West Africans 
are not intemperate; that is Mr. Freeman’s opinion, based 
upon a wide experience; and no censure could be too strong 
for any action on the part of our Government which should 
help to impose upon them our national vice. This was in 
1888. Itis to be hoped that in the last ten years we have 
learnt better. 

We have no space to dwell on the subjects of miscellaneous 
interest in this valuable book. Naturalists will find plenty of 
matter; there are accounts of native dances, native astrology, 
native handicrafts, native folk-lore, and especially of native 
music. Mr. Freeman, who is a skilled musician, declares 
that the African is much maligned in this last respect, and 
that the drum-concerts are really elaborate and skilful per- 
formances, best comparable to bell-ringing. The chapter to 
which most people will turn is that on malaria, and it is not 
cheerful reading. Unlike India, West Africa seems to grow 
annually more deadly. At present scientific men are 
labouring to discover the source of the disease, especially of 
the dreaded “ black water fever.” Mr. Freeman inclines to 
the theory which traces it to a ‘‘plasmodium,” common, 
though in different stages of its development, to man and the 
mosquito,—juast as tapeworm, to arrive at maturity, must pass 
first through a pig, then through a human animal. It sounds 
very ingenious, and we incline to believe that some connection 
exists. Mr. Freeman omits all mention of the interesting 
view which sees in black water fever nothing more than 
ordinary malarial fever plus quinine poisoning. The new 
Institute, with Dr. Manson at its head, which has been 
established for the study of diseases occurring in our Colonies, 
will do a great service to humanity if it succeeds in discovering 
what is the germ that kills men with malaria, and what is the 
way to kill it. 





THE JACOBITE INFORMER’S “ APOLOGIA.”* 


THE tendency of almost all recent literature dealing with the 
Jacobite rising of 1745—notably of Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
Pickle the Spy—has been so distinctly in the direction of 
destroying the character for chivalry enjoyed for at least a 
century by many of those who took a leading part in it, that 
a book which is of a totally different character will be welcomed 
asa relief. Yet of all the men who took part in the ’45, and 
whose conduct subsequent to it has involved their memory in 
infamy, none would seem at first sight less likely to be 
benefited by an attempt at rehabilitation than John Murray 
of Broughton, who, after acting as secretary to the Pretender, 
turned informer and helped to secure the conviction of Lord 
Lovat, who was denounced as a rascal and a villain by his 
master, whose wife left him on account of his treachery, and 
whom a torturing conscience or the Avenging Furies of 
Culloden drove ultimately into a madhouse. Yet it is tbis 





* Memorials of John Murray of Broughton, sometime Secretary to Prince Charles 
Edward, 1740-1747. Edited, with an Introduction, Notes, and an Appendix of 
Original Documents, by Robert Fitzroy Bell, Edinburgh: Printed at the 
University Press by T, and A, Constable, for the Scottish History Society. 
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task which Mr. Fitzroy Bell has essayed, and to some extent 
accomplished by publishing the Memorials prepared by way 
of defence by the “informer” himself, and by prefacing it 
with what must be considered a very judicious, and indeed 
jadicial, commentary. Whoever reads both will be tempted, 
at the very least, to agree with Mr. Bell when he says :— 
“Murray’s evidence was used by the Government only against 
Lord Lovat. Without it that aged intriguer might have escaped 
the glory of Tower Hill. Take it that Murray brought him to 
the scaffold ; nobody was ever more worthy of such a fate. His 
rivate crimes, even in these more humane days, would have sent 
ome to penal servitude; his political offences may be summarised 
as treachery both to the King in London and to the King at 
Rome. «oo ce Murray’s evidence at Lord Lovat’s trial, and his 
private examinations before members of the Privy Council, show 
that he did nothing to bring into jeopardy any single individual 
who had borne arms with Prince Charles. The Duke of Perth, 
Lochiel, and in fact nearly all the leaders, had already escaped to 
France; nothing he might say about them could do harm. 
Cluny he barely mentions; Lockhart of Carnwath he screens; 
Lord Traquair had skulked in London; the English Jacobites had 
caused, in Murray’s eyes, the ruin of the wholecampaign...... 
His evidence did little harm to anybody save Lovat, for, of the 
others, only Lord Traquair suffered imprisonment; he made his 
own arrangements with the Government, and was released 
without the annoyance of any judicial proceedings. At least, 
therefore, Murray must be distinguished from the common 
informer, and the view that his infamy is his only claim on the 
memory of posterity must be modified by a knowledge of the 
man and his surroundings.” 
Apart from the help these Memorials supply in enabling us 
to come to a decision as to the character of their author, they 
are of very great importance as throwing light both on the 
rising of the 45 and on the events which preceded it. 
It was in 1739 that John Murray, then a young man 
of twenty-four, became closely associated with the Jacobite 
cause. Up to that date his life had been uneventful 
enough, ‘The son of the proprietor of the barony of 
Broughton, in Peeblesshire, and a member of what Mr. 
Bell terms “a family of respectable antiquity even in 
Scotland,” he was educated at the Universities of Edinburgh 
and Leyden. After being two years in Holland, he 
went to Rome in 1737, where he was initiated into the 
mysteries of Freemasonry. In his public examination he 
stated that in 1738 he was frequently with Charles Edward 
in Rome, but he was never introduced to the Chevalier. 
“From the fact he records that when he saw Prince Charles 
in Paris in 1744 the Prince did not know him by name, but 
remembered having previously seen him at Rome, two things 
may be inferred, that Prince Charles had the Royal gift of 
remembering faces, and that Murray’s relations with the 
little Court at Rome could not have been intimate.” It was 
not till 1739, a year after he had returned to Scotland, that 
he became “agent” for the Pretender in succession to 
Colonel Urquhart, whom failing health had compelled to 
give up the post. Upon the question of the reward Murray 
received for his services, he is entitled to be heard: 
“It was commonly asserted, as a fuct beyond all contra- 
diction, that I had an appointment of £300 a year; but the 
King, the Prince, and Mr. Edgar know that from the day I 
was first employed till this upon which I write, I never 
received one shilling.” It may be assumed that here Murray 
is telling the truth. His work was not only unremunera- 
tive, it was thankless. When he applied to the leading 
Jacobites of Scotland for the sinews of war with which 
to carry on even the necessary work of conspiracy, and 
although these leading Jacobites included the Duke of 
Hamilton, he received more rebuffs than ha’pence. In 1742 
he went on a special mission to the French Court, and fared 
little better. He had to wait some time before he could 
obtain an interview with Amelot du Chaillu, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs; and when it was obtained, it was of little 
use, All, indeed, that Murray brought back with him from 
France to Scotland was an impression that Jacobitism could 
not safely place reliance in French help, and a firm belief 
in the unscrupulousness of William Drummond or Macgregor, 
of Bohaldy, the Pretender’s Scottish agent in France. In 
fact, Murray all through his Memorials looks upon Bohaldy 
very much as Jacobites generally looked upon Murray him- 
self after his treachery. Upon one point of a personal 
character he is very decided,—so very decided that he may 
be believed. He did not, when he was once again sent by the 
Jacobites to Paris to say how the land lay in Scotland, suggest 
to the Prince Charles Edward that he should attempt arising. 
On the contrary— 








“TI thought it my duty to show him that he could not possibly 

depend upon more than 4,000 Highlanders, if so many; that the 
Duke of Perth, Lochyell, Keppoch, Clanronald, the Stewarts, 
MacDonalds of Glengary, with Cluny and Struan Robertson’s 
people, were all he could rely upon with any certainty from the 
West Highlands, in case of such an attempt, and that even they 
would be sorry to think he should risk himself without foreign 
assistance, for though their attachment to his interest might 
induce them to join, yet it would be with regret; and though 
Lord Lovat and others professed as much zeal as they, yet I 
suspected they were not so warm, and might probably assign his 
landing without troops as a reason to sit at home.” 
On his own showing, Murray did his best to dissuade Prince 
Charles from making the attempt that he subsequently did 
make, and which, while it has given him a place among the 
heroes of historical romance, also helped to convert him 
into a sot. Having found that none of the Jacobite chiefs, 
except the Duke of Perth, looked with disfavour upon a 
repetition of the experiment of 1715, he induced them to put 
their views into letters. A packet of these he endeavoured to 
have forwarded to Charles, through Lord Traquair, but 
fuiled in some mysterious way. Murray believed that at 
every turn he was checkmated by Bohaldy; and perhaps he 
was right. Even when the Jacobite leaders received in 
Jane, 1745, a communication from the Young Pretender 
saying “he was to set out from France in a short time with 
some money and arms, and expected to be in Scotland in the 
month of July,” Murray did not hesitate to inform his master 
of the true state of feeling in Scotland. “That no blame 
might be laid to my charge, nor give any one occasion to say 
T had neglected to acquaint him with the sentiments of his 
friends, I wrotea letter giving him an account of the situation 
of the country, with Lord Lovat’s and McLeod’s sentiments, 
which, after making a duplicate, I show’d to Lochiel.” 

Murray in his Memorials, which, by the way, are frag- 
mentary, gives many interesting details as to the 45 rising, 
from the Prince’s landing at Moidart to his defeat at Culloden. 
These, especially when they are taken along with the in- 
teresting appendices supplied by Mr. Fitzroy Bell, which 
include letters from the Stuart Papers, and documents 
from the Record Office and from the French Foreign Office, 
will be found of great value by the Scottish historian of the 
future. It is now possible in particular to construct a real 
picture of the brief appearance of Charles as a King in 
Holyrood, which was the result of the victory he gained at 
Prestonpans over the forces of Sir John Cope. At the same 
time, the Memorials do not throw much fresh light upon the 
more important incidents of the campaign, or upon the vexed 
question of the generalship of Charles and Lord George 
Murray. John Murray wished to be one of his master’s 
aides-de-camp, but had to be content with the oflice of secre- 
tary. There is no reason to doubt that he discharged his 
duties with vigour and judgment. ‘* No complaints of his 
conduct as secretary,” says Mr. Bell, “ were made during the 
whole campaign, and there is ample proof that throughout he 
was the embodiment of order, energy, and devotion.” After 
all was lost, Murray tried, when hiding in the Highlands, to 
rally the Highlanders, and refused to take advantage of the 
opportunities for effecting his escape which came his way. 
He played his part, indeed, as “one of the paladins of 
the last romance of Scottish history” until his arrest 
in his sister’s house. ‘Then commenced the second and 
dark chapter of his history, which is summed up in 
a letter from the Prince to his father dated April 28th, 
1747, and given from the Stuart Papers :—‘ Poor L*, Lovat 
is executed by y* rascality of J": Murray, and it is much 
fierd (sic) many others will suffer in y° same manner.” 
Murray had certainly no happiness in life after his treason. 
His wife, “the beautiful Miss Ferguson,” by whom he had 
three sons, left him while he was in the Tower, went to the 
Continent, and is said to have been unfaithful to him, 
although Mr. Bell regards as “inherently improbable” the 
story that she became Charles’s mistress. Murray then 
eloped with a Miss Webb, who is stated variously to have 
been a Quaker and a Moravian, and at the time of the 
elopement was attending a boarding school. She was 
recognised in Scotland as Lady Murray, though the date of 
her predecessor’s death is uncertain. By her he had six 
children; one of his grandsons, Mr. W. H. Murray, of the 
Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, was an intimate friend of Sir 
Walter Scott. In 1763 Charles was in London and visited 
Murray, who, “a well-looking little man with a fair com- 
plexion,” had now taken up his residence there. Of this 
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memorable interview “all we know is from the recollection 
of a little boy of nine years old who was present, and upon 
whose mind the visit of the stately red-faced gentleman was 
impressed by his father. ‘ Charles, you have seen your King,’ 
said the old secretary to the boy, who was afterwards to make 
some name behind the footlights.” In 1764 he sold his 
property of Broughton. It is stated that he was in the 
long run confined in a madhouse. The story, says Mr. 
Bell, “may not be true, but it seems at least a not im- 
probable conclusion to a career begun with high ideals 
and carried on for a time with unswerving devotion.” 
It is stated that Murray died at Cheshunt, in Hertford- 
shire, on December 6th, 1777. But his later years are 
enveloped in impenetrable mystery. 





NATIONAL DEBTS.* 


In his famous pwan on the National Debt, “the greatest 
prodigy the’ ever perplexed the sagacity and confounded the 
pride of stavesmen and philosophers,” Macaulay is commonly 
supposed to have attributed the continuous and increasing 
prosperity of the country to its beneficent agency. He 
ridiculed, it will be remembered, the warnings and 
prognostications of Hume and Adam Smith, “confident 
predictions so signally falsified by a long succession of 
indisputable facts,” and pointed with triumph to “cities 
increasing, cultivation extending, marts too small for the 
crowd of buyers and sellers, harbours insufficient to 
contain the shipping ..... . streets better lighted, 
houses better furnished, richer wares exposed to sale 
in statelier shops, swifter carriages rolling along smoother 
roads;” his description culminating in a vision of suburban 
villas, “each embosomed in its guy little paradise of lilacs 
and roses!” The historian was right in pointing to the fact 
that the resources of the country were growing even more 
quickly than its Debt as one explanation of the seeming para- 
dox ; but even the “‘schoolboy ” nowadays could point out the 
fallacy in his denial of the “analogy between the case of an 
individual who is in debt to another individual and the case 
of a society which is in debt toa part of itself.” Living, 
however, as we doin an age of financial extravagance, when 
Sir William Harcourt is the solitary advocate among the 
statesmen of the civilised world of the advantages of 
economy, we may perhaps be allowed to take occasion of 
the publication of a new edition of the classic Fenn on the 
Funds to make a few discursive remarks on this perplexing 
“ prodigy ” of Debt. 

There seems, in truth, but little difference in essence between 
the debts of an individual and those of a nation, although the 
reasons which make debts a necessity in modern States do 
not exist in the same degree in the case of individuals, and 
the nature of the obligation to repay or to pay interest is 
totally different. Broadly, however, it is impossible to qualify 
as either good or evil in itself the resource of credit whether 
for a State or an individual. For both it is indispensable, for 
both it may be, and often is, a danger; but in any case it is 
trae only in the most limited sense that debts contracted by 
Governments are mere payments from one pocket to another. 
It is obvious that what the investor gains, the taxpayer 
loses. If no Debt existed, the former would invest in industrial 
or productive concerns, while the latter would keep his money 
in his pocket. This is not, however, quite equivalent to 
saying that the existence of a Debt, however useful and con- 
venient to the investor, is of necessity a pure loss to the tax- 
payer. The modern tendency to borrow for public works has 
added, and will add, enormously to national obligations, but 
society as a whole need not by such loans lose the funds, 
which it hands over to the investor, receiving in return a rail- 
way oraharbour. The taxpayer is burdened with the pay- 
ment of the interest, but he benefits by the use of the 
railway or the harbour, and if the enterprise is economically 
executed and well managed, unfortunately a large assumption 
in the case of any Government or Local Authority, its profits 
go in relief of his taxation. <A loan, in fact, is beneficial 
or the reverse according as the capital has been usefully 
employed by the State, or squandered in the extravagances of 
peace or war. Yet even as regards the capital sunk by a 
nation in prosecuting a great war, it cannot always be said 
that the taxpayers are losers. However this may be, the 
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origin of all National Debts is to be found in wars, and varioug 
interesting questions arise as to the connection between war 
and Debt. Whether or not the possibility of borrowing 
encourages war, it is certain that no modern war could be 
carried on for long without it. In antiquity or in the Middle 
Ages war was waged with the aid of treasure, of short loang 
and requisitions, or by the personal and pecuniary service 
of feudatories. In modern days, although accumulated 
treasure will play its limited part in the case of at least one 
great military State, the resources of taxation and of national 
credit must be mainly relied on, because of the enormous cost 
of a war, at least to the conquered side. The War of 1870 
cost Germany something like sixty-four millions sterling, 
nearly half of which, however, consisted of contributions 
levied on France during the war. It cost France, besides 
Alsace-Lorraine, over three hundred and seventy-one milliong 
in actual cash payments inclusive of the indemnity of two 
hundred millions. 

Turning to the figures as given in this volume of the Debts 
of the great European nations, Great Britain, France, and 
Germany, we find some remarkable differences and some 
cause for anxious consideration of our own position as compared 
with that of our rivals. Since the Crimean War, which increased 
the Debt by thirty millions, we have no doubt reduced it 
by one hundred and ninety-four millions, but the present 
total of six hundred and forty-five millions is one hundred 
millions and more above the total at the Peace of Amiens, 
We have had, it is true, to pay for constant small 
wars, for an “incomparable” Navy, and for an Army 
to which except for expensiveness that epithet by no 
means applies, and there is undeniably an obvious conveni- 
ence in the Debt for Government investment purposes, and 
great inconvenience in paying off Debt which stands con- 
siderably over par, but it is a serious question whether we ought 
not to make greater efforts to extinguish it than we have done 
in the past, for in that reduction lies the sole hope, as Sir 
William Harcourt has pointed out, of relieving the pressure 
of taxation on the poor. Compare our situation with that of the 
United States or the German Empire! The whole German Im- 
perial Debt is only one hundred and twelve millions, and the 
Debts of the German States, in round figures five hundred 
millions, are almost entirely represented by assets in railways 
and other public undertakings. The case of France gives us 
at first sight some comfort, but if Germany enjoys the advan- 
tage, as compared with France or with ourselves, of thrifty 
government, France has the inestimable superiority over us 
of a thrifty, and therefore a wealthy, population. It is 
impossible to say that with this advantage she will 
not continue to support with ease the burden of her 
enormous Debt which she makes no effort to reduce, 
and which, held as it is entirely in the country in 
small amounts, has undoubtedly encouraged and facilitated 
the economies of individuals. We therefore find it 
difficult to share the complacency with which English- 
men are in the habit of regarding their national liabili- 
ties, in spite of the fact that, with the exception of the 
United States, we are the only people who attempt to pay off 
Debt, and of the resource in the shape of a war-fund of two 
hundred millions which we could at any moment command 
by the mere suspension of the Sinking Fund. 


The existence and growth of National Debts is sometimes 
defended on the ground that the rate of interest is thereby 
kept up. The same line of argument would justify the 
squandering of capital on wars; but it is one which places 
the interests of the holders of capital above those of the com- 
munity. The rate of interest declines because the stored-up 
wealth of the world is increasing, this wealth is being 
diffused throughout the community in the shape of higher 
wages and lower prices, and the process tends necessarily 
towards a beneficent equalisation of conditions. 


Many are the lessons to be learnt from the histories of the 
Debts given in this admirable volume, to which Mr, Van Oss 
has prefixed a short but comprehensive introduction. One of 
the chief differences between public and private indebtedness 
is that in the case of the former there is no legal sanction en- 
forcing payment. The editor does well to draw attention to 
the natural result of this fact in the increasing dishonesty of 
many nations, chiefly among the Latin races. “ National 
bankruptcy has in many quarters of the globe ceased to 
be a stigma,” “the expanding beach of foreign funds is 
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strewn with the wreckage of unfulfilled obligations,” and 
we can understand, though we do not altogether agree with, 
Mr. Van Oss when he expresses a desire that the British 
Government should follow the example of Germany in more 
carefully protecting the interests of bondholders, and en- 
forcing their claims against “ civilised” Governments which 
periodically rob a large number of British investors. If 
British investors think that their own Government will 
always exact the pound of flesh for them, they will become 
even more careless than they are at present in the matter of 


lending. 
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Elizabeth and her German Garden (Macmillan and Co.) is a 
volume of over a hundred and seventy pages. It contains about 
enough pretty and amusing matter to fill two or three good 
letters,—indeed, we suspect that out of such the book has been 
spun. Elizabeth, who speaks English, but about whose nationality 
we are never allowed to be quite sure, has a house—and what is 
more important, a garden—in North Germany within twenty miles 
of the shores of the Baltic. Before the Thirty Years’ War this 
garden belonged to a convent. “Gustavus Adolphus and his 
Swedes passed through it more than once, for it is on what was 
then the high road between Sweden and Brandenburg the unfor- 
tunate.” From it, she says, “I can look across the plain with no 
obstacle in the shape of a hill right away to a blue line of distant 
forest, and on the western side uninterruptedly to the setting 
sun,—nothing but a green rolling plain with a sharp edge 
against the horizon.” “In the middle of this plain is the oasis 
of bird-cherries and greenery where I spend my happy days, 
and in the middle of the oasis is the greystone house of many 
gables where I spend my reluctant nights.’ When the book 
begins Elizabeth has just left her town flat and taken the 
garden. For some weeks she lives alone in it while the house is 
preparing for her husband and children. During these long 
days out of doors with Elizabeth the reader gets very much 
bored, and wishes for an illustrated seedsman’s list to look up the 
long names in. In the intervals of gardening, however, he is 
tantalised by delightful little descriptions of the neighbours, 
who are never allowed to appear for more than about half 
a page, and are “got rid of after a due administration of 
tea, and things you are sorry afterwards that you said.” 
There is a great deal about “the man of wrath,” Elizabeth’s 
husband, and too much about a frivolous lady of fashion, who 
comes to stay “as her husband is ill, and she does not like him in 
that state.” We should like to hear more of the chief lady of the 
place, who manages her own farms, boxes the ears of her dairy- 
maids, and brings up troops of little German children with “ white 
pigtails, fearless eyes, and thick legs,’ besides all which she 
settles the social position of her neighbours by the chairs she 
assigns to them in her drawing-room, the right-hand corner of 
the sofa being the place of honour. The Polish and Russian 
labourers, too, are interesting. ‘“ We send a man over who can 
speak their language to fetch as many as he can early in the year, 
and they arrive with their bundles, men, women, and babies, and 
as soon as they get here, and have had their fares paid, they 
disappear in the night if they get the chance, to go and work, 
singly or in couples, for the peasants, who pay them a pfennig 
or two more than we do and let them eat with the family.” We 
are sure Elizabeth might write a most interesting book about 
her German home if she would tell us less about the garden 
and leave out “the man of wrath” and the staying company. 


Life and Letters of Thomas Kilby Smith, Brevet Major-General, 
United States Volunteers, 1820-87. By his Son, Walter George 
Smith. (G.P. Putnam’s Sons. 15s.)—'This book is so full of really 
interesting matter that one is sorry to have to say of it that it is 
too full to make an altogether attractive volume. Mr. W. G. 
Smith, who edits his father’s letters and papers, is justified in 
believing that his work will be appreciated by old soldiers who 
took part in the American Civil War, as well as by mombers of 
his own family. But the life of General Smith ought also to have 
been made interesting to the public at large, and it might have 
been not only interesting, but easy to read. The mistake has 
been the separation of tho letters from the memoir. The memoir 
13 just a little dry, while the letters are delightfully full of 
Vivacity and variety. It might have been well to weed them 
rather more freely, as General Smith (like all copious letter- 
Writers) repeats himself a good deal, and in these days 
of many memoirs suppression is a very large part of 
the duty of a biographer. But whether Mr. Smith chose 
to use all the letters, or only some of them, he most 





certainly should have worked them into his narrative, instead 
of printing them all together in the second division of his 
book. General Kilby Smith was—as he himself frequently 
recognises—but one of many hundreds of brave, able, and 
patriotic volunteers who served the Federal Government well in 
the great Civil War. He was born at Boston in 1820, and moved 
at nine years old with his family to Cincinnati, Ohio. There he 
got his education chiefly at the sehool known as the Old Wood- 
ward High School. But while he was still a schoolboy a military 
college was set up in Cincinnati, and at this institution he received 
training in civil engineering and some initiation into military 
science. The profession for which he was intended was, however, 
the law, and he practised as a barrister in Ohio from 1846 to 
1858. Under the Pierce Presidentship he held a Government 
appointment in the Post Office Department, but with the election 
of President Buchanan he lost Government favour, and having 
neglected his professional practice, took up opposition politics 
on the “platform” of “ Free Soil Democracy.” The election of 
President Lincoln and the differences with the Southern States 
brought him back to full concord with White House, and on 
June Ist, 1861, he offered his services as a soldier to the Federal 
Government. He received his commission as Lieutenant-Colonel 
of the 54th Ohio Volunteer Infantry. A convenient summary of 
his military experiences is given in a memorial published after 
his death by the “Order of the Loyal Legion.” The letters, 
written with a running pen, in the midst of the most exciting 
events, reveal, as all spontaneous letters do, the personal charac- 
teristics of the writer. And General Kilby Smith stands out 
from these pages as a typical soldier and typical American, full 
of restless energy, ability, and intelligence, brave, tender, and 
affectionate, with sufficient consciousness of his own merits to 
make him a good narrator of his own exploits, and not too much 
egoism to blind him to the merits of others. His sketches of 
character are shrewd, luminous, and generous, whether he is 
speaking of the Generals he served under, like Grant and 
Sherman, or of his own subalterns. Among the letters that 
certainly ought not to be skipped are that which describes the 
charge at Vicksburg (p. 295), and the letter from Natchez giving 
a full picture of the Southern planter’s house in which he was 
quartered. Not less good or characteristic—though in quite 
another key—are a charming letter to his daughter about a 
favourite horse he feared he had lost, and another in which he 
relates the death of a young aide-de-camp, of whose health he 
accuses himself of not having been sufliciently considerate 
(p. 285). And last, but not least, we commend to all our readers the 
letter to his wife (p. 393), in which, after congratulating her on 
having shown presence of mind in a dangerous adventure, he 
allows himself a fling at “the canting nonsense we occasionally 
hear ” in disparagement of “ mere personal courage.” 


St. Botolph, Aldgate: the Story of a City Parish. By A.C. B. 
Atkinson, M.A., Curate of the same. (Grant Richards.)—The 
parish of St. Botolph, Aldgate, has a story of great antiquity, 
and if we understand rightly the opening chapter of Mr. 
Atkinson’s book, it was the “soke” originally granted to the 
“Cnihten Gild,” a body as to whose exact functions and privileges 
there seems to be no agreement among antiquaries. ‘ Mr. 
Loftie thinks that the Cnihten Gild was originally the governing 
body of London. ..... Mr. Coote believes that the Cnihten 
Gild was an organisation for purposes of defence, a kind of 
permanent bodyguard which resided on the outskirts of the city, 
and performed the military duties incumbent upon all the citizens. 
He states that cniht means simply soldier.” But whatever the 
cnihts of the Cnihten Gild were originally, they became in the 
year 1115 members of the religious community of the famous 
Priory of St. Augustine, founded at Aldgate seven years before 
by Henry I.’s Queen, Maud. The Cnihten Gild made over 
their “soke ” to the prior, on condition of being admitted to the 
brotherhood, and the “soke” of the Queen and the “soke” of 
the Gild were amalgamated as the soke of the Port, or Portsoken. 
Maud’s Priory, of which nothing now remains except one small 
arch at the back of a shop in Leadenhall Street, is said to have 
been in its time the richest conventual house in England. Other 
religious houses of Aldgate were the Hospital of St. Katherine, 
erected on the priory grounds by Stephen’s wife, Mathilda, and 
the House of Nuns of St. Clare—‘ Sorores Minores ’—whose style 
still lingers in the naming of the thoroughfare and church of the 
Minories. The dissolution of the priory is described in the 
Chronicle of the Grey Friars of London :—“ And this year (1531) 
was the Challons [canons] of Chrystes Church put owte of their 
place into dyvers other places, and the place gevyn unto the Lorde 
Chancelor, Thomas Audle.” It is recorded that the church was 
offered as a gift to whoever would have it and take it away, 
“but no man would undertake the offer.” So Sir Thomas Audley 
had to destroy it at his own cost, paying labourers to throw it 
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down stone by stone. The ruins were sold at 6d. the cartload. 
To have counted Chaucer among its inhabitants is one of the 
glories of Aldgate, and the book gives us the full text of the lease 
by which he held “the whole of the dwelling-house above the 
gate of Aldgate, with the rooms built over and a certain cellar 
beneath the same gate, on the south of that gate, and the appurte- 
nances thereof.” The parish register gives the number of 
burials month by month in the year of the great Plague; and they 
show that Defoe did not exaggerate in his description of its 
ravages in this and the neighbouring parish of Whitechapel. 
One of the largest plague pits was dug in the churchyard of 
Aldgate Church, and into it were cast, in July, 217 bodies; in 
August, 1,004; in September, 1,981; in October, 742; and in 
November, 192. The purifying fire of the year following did not 
enter the parish. The story of the Cass Charity brings us to 
modern times. Sir John Cass, an Aldgate worthy, died in 1718, 
in the act of signing a will by which he bequeathed to a charity 
school founded in the parish about twenty years earlier estates 
then worth £400 a year. But the formalities were incomplete, 
and it was not till after many years and much litigation that the 
school reaped benefit from the legacy. And it became the custom 
for the children of the school to wear on Founder’s day a red 
pen in commemoration of the pen stained with blood, that was 
in the testator’s hand when death interrupted him. The vicar of 
St. Botolph’s, who adds a supplementary chapter of very interest- 
ing information, bringing Mr. Atkinson’s history up to date, 
mentions that the Cass Charity has for some years past been worth 
£6,000 a year, and will in days to come reach £30,000. 


Birds in London. By W. H. Hudson. (Longmans and Co. 
12s.)—We must confess that Mr. Hudson has written a rather 
disappointing book on a subject about which a very interesting 
work might be compiled. In writing on the birds of London, the 
first difficulty which presents itself is to determine the boundaries 
of the district. Without deciding at what distance from Charing 
Cross the radius shall be drawn, nor whether the boundaries of 
the County Council or the postal district shall be followed, we 
must protest against the birds of Richmond Park, Wimbledon 
Common, and Hampstead Heath being included as London birds. 
There are quite enough species, either residents or visitors to the 
parks and squares of London, to give material for any writer, and 
the interest of the book would have been much increased. Mr. 
Hudson is an excellent observer, and much of his book is very 
pleasant reading, and warmly to be recommended to those who 
believe that there are no birds in London but pigeons and sparrows. 
But no man can write from his own observation on the birds of 
London, and it would have been interesting to have collected in 
a volume all the recent authentic records of rare visitors to 
London proper, as well as some trustworthy list of the species 
which still nest in the Metropolis, or the dates when they ceased 
todo so. About a third of the volume is given up to a survey of 
the various green spaces and bird-haunts in and around the town, 
which will be sad reading some day when the remaining birds 
have been expelled by the smoke and bustle of London. We 
fear little can be done to encourage fresh or strange species to 
remain and nest in London; and when the thrushes which now 
inhabit Hyde Park have been exterminated, it will be difficult to 
replace them. Mr. Hudson has a plan of fostering the eggs of 
uncommon birds from the country on the London sparrows and 
starlings, which sounds attractive enough, but is, we fear, as 
fantastic as his proposal that some millionaire should establish 
a colony of milk-white, albino jackdaws at Westminster. The 
only thing that can be done to encourage the birds which 
visit London to remain and nest in the parks, is to plant large 
patches of thick cover and exclude the public, and especially the 
gardeners, who are for ever raking, pruning, and tidying. 
Battersea has a better avi-fauna than even Kensington Gardens, 
but nothing will persuade us that this is because it is a County 
Council instead of a Royal park. We are matter of fact enough 
to believe that it is because it has better cover and is nearer to 
the confines of London. Mr. Hudson exaggerates the destruction 
of London birds by cats, though, no doubt, they devour great 
numbers of newly fledged sparrows. But the disappearance of 
the rarer birds must be attributed to quite other causes: 
the increased smokiness of the atmosphere, the difficulty 
of obtaining suitable food, the vast extent of houses between 
the central parks and the country, and, most of all, the 
over-civilisation of the parks. Great numbers of birds, even some 
nightingales, still visit the parks on their migrations to and from 
their breeding grounds; but each year fewer are tempted to 
remain and pass the summer there. The wonder is that there 
should still be so many birds in London. After these few 


criticisms we may advise every lover of birds to read this book, 
and he will find much that is entertaining and, probably, new 
to him, 


We wish that some ornithologist would write a book on 








the birds of London, following the model set by Lord Lilford in 
his “ Birds of Northamptonshire” or Mr. Borrer in his “ Birds 
of Sussex.” We must, however, do Mr. Hudson the justice of 
saying that he does not pretend to have written a scientific hand. 
book, and that what he offers is agreeable reading. 


Hernani: a Drama, By Victor Hugo. Translated into 
English Verse by R. Farquharson Sharp. (Grant Richards.) 
—Mr. Sharp prefaces his translation of Hernani by telling 
us that the work has “a triple claim to consideration,” 
First, it is “an excellent acting drama, still alive upon the 
stage.” Secondly, it is “remarkable for the nobility of its verse,” 
Thirdly, it was the pioneer of the “Romantic” movement 
in French drama. All this is true, but the only, and 
the sufficient, reason for doing it into English verse lies in the 
first part of the claim. It is good for acting. Froma literary 
point of view it is incapable of being translated into English 
poetry. We have no equivalent for the peculiar blend of arti- 
ficiality and passion, of elevated sentiment and conscious clever. 
ness, which takes itself seriously in French literature and French 
oratory; and when we try to translate it we produce either 
commonplace or fustian. Mr. Sharp has of two evils chosen the 
lesser, and allowed his version to be flat rather than bombastic. If, 
on the one hand, it conveys no idea to a reader—ignorant of the 
original—of the beauty in Victor Hugo’s verse of the great 
speech in the crypt beginning— 

“Charlemagne, pardon !—Ces voites solitaires, 
Ne devaient répéter que paroles austéres "— 
it may be said for it, on the other hand, that it never touches the 
ridiculous. The worst that may be feared for it is that it will 
leave the reader wondering how the original play made an epoch, 
The best, that it tells the story of the play, and will do excellently 
well for acting purposes. 


Ideals of the East. By Herbert Baynes, M.R.A.8. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.)—Mr. Baynes gives in this little book 
slight sketches of the principal philosophical ideals of the East,— 
the purely ethical ideal, of which he finds the highest expression 
in the “ Noble Eightfold Path” of Gautama, that is to say, the 
Budd‘a (we adopt Mr. Baynes’s spelling of names, which is that 
of an Oriental scholar, not that of common usage); the meta- 
physical ideal, which he finds in the Tao of the Chinese 
philosopher, Lao-zd, and in the Indian Creation Hymn of the 
Rs‘is, supposed to have been written about B.C. 1000; the theo- 
sophical ideal, as embodied in the B’agavad Gita, or Song Celestial, 
and the Upanis‘ads, of later Indian philosophy ; and the religious 
ideal, which he finds in progressive development, first in the 
teaching of Budd‘a, next in the Kurdn, and finally, in culminating 
beauty and fullness of truth, in the Gospel of Christ. The fault 
of the book is that it is too short. Ideas that are evidently very 
familiar to Mr. Baynes are illustrated by allusions—often of the 
nature of mere references—to writings which are also evidently 
very familiar to the author, but which are not familiar to the 
general reader,—and the result is dryness. More expansion of 
the text and freer use of illustrative extracts would have con- 
verted a suggestive text-book into a deeply interesting and 
instructive volume. 


Bird Neighbors. By Neltje Blanchan. (Sampson Low and Co. 
10s. 6d.) —'T'his book is described as “an introductory acquaintance 
with one hundred and fifty birds commonly found in the gardens, 
meadows, and woods about our homes”; and we wish that it dealt 
with the birds of the British Islands instead of the United States. 
It is intended for those who, with a field-glass, take pleasure in 
discovering the names and the habits of the birds around them. 
The book is not scientific ; but the author’s purpose is to give, in 
a popular and accessible form, knowledge which is accurate and 
reliable about the commoner birds of North America, the mocking- 
bird, the bobolink, the wood pewee, the blue-bird, the so-called 
robin, the thrasher, and the chickadee, and many others we 
hear of in American books. We do not much hold with depar- 
tures from acknowledged scientific classifications, but the author 
defends what he has done by saying that “the birds have been 
classed into colour groups in the belief that this method more 
than any other will make identification most easy. The colour 
of the bird is the first and often the only characteristic noted.” 
Again, they are grouped in lists according to the localities they 
frequent, such as birds that choose conspicuous perches, birds 
catching their food as they fly, birds that sing on the wing. And 
again, they are classed according to the dates of their migrations. 
Anything which will enable the reader to identify the bird is laid 
hold of and described in the most excellent and spirited fashion, 
so that the novice may at a glance recognise the bird when he 
comes across it, and be helped to distinguish it from others which 
resemble it. Such is the object of the writer, and he has admirably 
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succeeded in his purpose. The illustrations, which appear to be 
coloured photographs of stuffed birds (a most unattractive com- 
hination), are nevertheless very effective and strangely lifelike as 
well. Werecommend the book most cordially to those in America 
who would cultivate the passion for ornithology, and who will, 
perhaps, not be shocked at the style and the spelling. 


In Answer to Prayer. (Isbister and Co.)—In this little volume 
ten writers have agreed to give from their own inward conviction 
and their own experience, their views on the subject of answers 
to prayer. The papers are contributed by Churchmen and Non- 
conformists, and by men of different degrees of intellectual cul- 
ture. Some are content with merely giving examples of definite 
answers to specific requests. Although, in such a case as this, 
we do not think mere statistics will ever be quite satisfactory or 
convincing, it must be admitted that the instances given are of 
too definite a character to be easily explained away. Yet the 
papers entering more deeply into the religious philosophy of 
prayer will be far more satisfying to the type of mind that longs 
to be able to give a reason for the faith that is in it. The fact 
that the book is written by many writers will make it the more 
helpful; because, though conviction can only come by personal 
experience, each one believing on his own internal evidence, yet 
the very fact that others have been personally convinced must have 
some weight in the balance. The most thoughtful of the papers 
are, we think, that of Dr. John Watson, though its bearing 
on prayer is more indirect than direct, and those of Dr. Horton 
and Dr. Clifford. Dr. Horton does not refuse to give us instances 
of direct answers to definite petitions, one of them being of so 
simple a kind that we admire his courage in mentioning it; but 
it is his general remarks and the spiritual thoughtfulness shown, 
especially in his opening and closing observations, that give value 
to his paper. The line of treatment followed by Dr. Clifford is 
that of the scientific method of verifying results. Quoting 
Huxley’s principle of “ justification by verification,” he applies 
the same teaching to spiritual matters, maintaining that 
“experiments in the field of human nature yield as really verifi- 
able results as those that are given in the nursery of the gardener 
or the laboratory of the chemist.” This contact with scientific 
methods changed, he says, his point of view with regard to 
prayer, widening and extending it; so that instead of giving the 
first place to easily reported incidents that could be indexed or 
tabulated, “that rank was assigned to experiences showing that 
prayer is one of the chief of the unseen forces in character- 
building, in deepening humility, in broadening sympathy, in 
preserving the heart tender and sensitive to human suffering, 
in quickening aspiration, and giving the note of soul to a 
man’s work and influence.” The paper by Dr. Cuyler, of New 
York, reminds us in its homely vigour of style and illustration 
of some of Spurgeon’s writings. It has little literary grace, 
but it is downright and spirited. Altogether, though the book 
is not deep, it goes far enough to make us wish to go further still. 


Idylls of Spain. By Rowland Thirlmere. (Elkin Mathews.)— 
These are very brilliant pictures of men and things in Spain. 
Mr. Thirlmere is a shrewd observer, and though he does not 
announce any serious purpose in writing, exercises an intelligent 
judgment on what he sees. All he tells us goes to prove that the 
Spaniards are a fine people shamefully governed, and that the 
higher you go in the social order the less satisfactory is what you 
find. When Mr. Thirlmere gives us such a glimpse as that of 
the Navarre peasant on pp. 89-91, he moves a great feeling of 
admiration and pity. A remarkably interesting figure is that of 
the old gipsy woman, with her admiring recollections of “ Don 
Jorge”—George Borrow, it must be understood—“the snowy- 
haired Gorgio,” as the nonagenarian wanderer called him. And 
then, by way of contrast, there is the fair unknown whom our 
traveller saw at Revaforada. “On the principle that one cannot 
gaze too hard at a Spanish lady, I stared for all I was worth, and 
catching the maiden’s eye, ejaculated one intelligible and com- 
prehensive word, Hermosissima. In a momentary lull of the 
platform chatter, she heard my compliment, and hid it in her 
heart a moment. Then it came out in her Jace like a miniature 
morning.” That is prettily put. 


On Plain and Peak. By Randolph LI. Hodgson. (Archibald 
Constable and Co. 7s. 6d.)—This little book consists of a series 
of pleasantly written sketches of sport in Bohemia and the Tyrol. 
They are in style very superior to the contributions which usually 
4ppear in the columns of the Ficld; and we share with many 
Sportsmen a fondness for well-written accounts of sport. Mr. 
Hodgson takes us first in pursuit of stags and roebucks in 
Bohemia; he describes the means of shooting partridges, hares, 
and blackcock, and ends with a journey to the mountains, where 
he is successful in shooting his first chamois, The sketches are 


very slight, but they transport the reader to the places described, 
and give a good notion of shooting in Austria, which (after our 
own country) is the sporting paradise. The Austrian Government 
keeps a careful record of all the game and vermin shot throughout 
the Empire, and from the tables printed in the book the following 
figures may prove interesting :—In Austria (excluding Hungary) 
in 1892 there were killed some 12,000 red-deer, 68,000 roe-deer, 
2,000 fallow-deer, 3,500 wild boars, 33 bears, 31 lynxes, 69 wolves, 
26,000 foxes, 11,000 martens, and 3,000 badgers. The Tyrol is the 
chief stronghold of the chamois, where in many places the beasts 
are carefully protected against the sturdy poachers. About 
11,000 chamois are killed in the Alps each year, and 8,000 of these 
are shot in the Tyrolese or Austrian Alps. The book is illustrated 
by a large number of photographs, some good, some bad, and some 
indifferent. 


Our Heritage in the Church. By the Bishop of South Tokyo. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—These theological papers were written 
in the first place by Bishop Bickersteth of South Tokyo, for the 
catechists and divinity students of his diocese, and afterwards 
translated into Japanese, and published in one of the Church 
magazines. Since the premature and lamented death of the 
writer, the papers as originally written have been collected 
together and given to the world under the title of Our Heritage 
in the Church. This title has a double appropriateness, since it 
not only gives an account of the rights and privileges which all 
Churchmen possess, in the Creeds, the Bible, the Worship, the 
Sacraments, and the Ministry, which form the subjects of the 
papers; but the book itself may be regarded as a special heritage 
of the particular branch of the Church for which it was written, 
being a kind of religious Magna Charta of all that that Church 
may justly claim. ‘The papers give evidence of clear thought and 
careful study. They are so simply written that a hasty reader 
might not realise how much they contain, as the depth of trans- 
parent water is not always appreciated. Indeed, the style is plain 
and unadorned to severity, and we cannot remember noticing 
more than one metaphor or illustration in the Bishop’s own 
writing, though such may occasionally be given in quotations 
from other writers. This gives the book a certain dignified 
simplicity, like that of some church or chapel of early date, in 
which the different parts are solid and well-proportioned, but 
entirely devoid of ornament. A florid style is certainly objection- 
able, yet perhaps a few more illustrations than the Bishop allows 
us might be advisable; because an image often makes a state- 
ment more clear to the understanding at the time, and fixes it in 
the memory afterwards. Though any one may read the book 
with advantage, it will be specially valuable to teachers. They 
will find it supplies them not only with a clear account of the 
teaching of the Church of England, but with the authority 
drawn from Scripture and from the practice of the early 
Church, on which that teaching is based. The notes at the 
end of the book, of which there are about a hundred, will 
be found specially useful. ‘The preface by the Bishop of 
Durham gives touching testimony to the high qualities of heart 
and head possessed by Dr. Bickersteth, “his pure, strong, 
and devoted character,” and the statesmanlike qualities of his 
mind. He was blessed with a breadth of view which made him 
loyal on the one hand to those general principles which charac- 
terise the Anglican Church, and yet fully convinced on the 
other that the daughter Churches have a right to their own 
separate individualities, each to be developed on its own natural 
lines and not bound in every little detail to the practices observed 
in our own country. To some of the slight variations between 
the Japanese,;Prayer-book and our own he calls attention, and 
explains their motive. We think the book proves throughout 
that the Bishop of South Tokyo was largely blessed with the gift 
of a right judgment in all things. 





Peneloe. By Richard H. Thomas. (Headley Brothers.)—Sinco 
Phineas Fletcher met the assault of Tom Loker in “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” with the eminently Friendly, but also effectively hostile, 
reception of “Friend, thee is not wanted here,” not much has 
been heard in fiction of American Quakers of the orthodox or 
“thou” and “thee” type. ‘The chief value of Peneloe lies in the 
fact that it reintroduces us to a coterie of these simple religionists 
with the help of Robert Strongwood, a New York “ worldling” 
and agnostic, in other words “a man of medium height, with 
dark hair, high forehead, deep-set, thoughtful eyes, and a 
moustache not heavy enough to hide the movements of a 
sensitive mouth.” Weak of lung, Strongwood is banished by 
his doctor to Peneloe, where he falls in love with a pretty 
Quakeress, and is cured at once of agnosticism and of a tendency 
to consumption. He has also to baffle a conspiracy which has 
been formed against him by an enemy in New York, and among 
the machinations included in which is a clever experiment in 








personation. In spite of this, Peneloe flags decidedly as a story. 
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But Mr. Thomas's description of home life in the Eastern Middle 
States is careful, conscientious, and interesting, and his account 
of his hero’s “‘ growth into spiritual light ” is manifestly sincere. 





In Russia witheut Russian: being the Wanderings of an English- 
man in Central Russia, by Land and Water. By John Lloyd 
Warden Page. (Routledge and Sons.)—This is a very slight and 
unpretending account of a tour in Russia, which may possibly be 
more useful as a guide than many a fuller book. It describes 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, the great fair of Nijni Novgorod, and 
the river Volga. Its general advice to the traveller is to culti- 
vate politeness, non-conspicuousness in word and deed and dress, 
and, if possible, to know the Russian language. But Mr. Page 
considers that of these three desiderata, knowledge of the 
language is the least important, as of course it is the most 
difficult to realise. ‘Any one may, if he choose, be polite, while 
none need be conspicuous if he only knows what to avoid. The 
language is not easily managed, and both on account of its im- 
practicability, and because a knowledge of it is, of these three 
things, the least essential, I place it last.” 


The Hittites and their Language. By C. R. Conder. (W. 
Blackwood and Sons. 7s. 6d.)—Colonel Conder, whose published 
works—more particularly “The Bible and the East” and “The 
Tell Amarna Tablets”—have shown him to be a careful scholar 
and a patient investigator, follows up in this volume certain 
theories that he gave expression to in “ Altaic Hieroglyphs and 
Hittite Inscriptions,’ which, published in 1887, is now out of 
print. At that time, and in that book, Colonel Conder explained 
his reasons for supposing the Hittite script to be decipherable by 
aid of Mongol speech, and added tentative renderings of some of 
the texts. Since then much additional light has been thrown 
upon the subject by the publication of the Tell Loh and Tell 
Amarna texts, and the recovery of new Hittite inscriptions by 
Humann, Puchstein, Ramsay, and others. After several years’ 
research Colonel Conder has published this second and more 
important volume, in which he treats of the general subject of the 
Hittites and their language in chapters entitled “ Early History,” 
“ Egyptian Conquests in Syria,” “ Assyrian Conquests in Syria,” 
“The Races of Western Asia,” ‘‘ Mongol Gods and Beliefs,” 
and ‘‘ Mongol Hieroglyphics,” and in appendices of the most 
erudite character, and treating of equally important though 
apparently subsidiary subjects, such as “ The Akkadian Language” 
and “The Hittite Syllabary.” Colonel Conder submits, as the 
summation of ten years’ labour, and a provisional if not a final 
solution of the problem with which he has concerned himself, four 
conclusions :—“ First, it is shown by language and physical type 
that the Hittites were a Mongol tribe, who were finally scattered 
in the seventh century B.C. Secondly, that the peculiar script of 
Syria and Asia Minor is intimately connected with that of the 
Sumerians in Chaldea. Thirdly, that the language is clearly 
Mongol and not Aryan or Semitic. Fourthly, that the historic 
references point to the age of the first Kassite Kings of Babylon, 
between 2250 and 2000 B.C., and that this agrees with the archaic 
character of the script and of the accompanying sculptures.” 
While this book appeals of necessity and in the first instance to 
specialists, the lucid and popular style in which the interesting 
story of the rise and fall of the Hittites is told will appeal toa 
larger public. 

Wireless Telegraphy. By Richard Kerr, F.G.S. (Seeley and 
Co.)—Probably many have wondered at the accounts of Signor 
Marconi’s experiments in wireless telegraphy which have been 
carried on between the Queen’s residence in the Isle of Wight 
and the Royal yacht off Cowes where the Prince of Wales was 
convalescing after his accident ; should they desire to understand 
the newest of wonders we can recommend this book, for Mr. Kerr 
has succeeded in making his subject clear even to the unscientific. 
It is pointed out that we must first understand that there is 
nothing in Nature so absolutely solid that it cannot be permeated 
by some medium ; the X-rays went a long way to confirm this, 
It is by means of the ether that the light and heat of the sun 
reach us. The ether, then, will act as the medium, electricity as 
the messenger; what alone is wanted is a sensitive instrument to 
receive a share of the energy sent out. Now, the air as a 
medium reckons its vibrations by thousands of waves per 
second, but the ether by thousands of billions; the former 
conveys sound-waves, which the latter is not able to; as regards 
light-waves the reverse is the case. There is another im- 
portant point to be remembered in all Hertzian wave experi- 
ments,—perfect unison must be obtained between the receiving 
and transmitting apparatuses. Induction, by which is meant 
that a magnetic field is set up all round a wire along which 
an electric current is passing, is explained in a thoroughly clear 
manner. We have some interesting information about James 





Bowman Lindsay, of Dundee, the originator of telegraphing 
without wires. This great scientist lighted his room by electric 
light in 1835, foretold that electricity would take the place of gas 
and steam, and actually sent messages without using wires acrogg 
the Tay where it is two miles broad; though engaged in thesg 
experiments he found time to commence a dictionary in fifty 
languages. Dr. Hertz is another who is famous for his researches 
in electricity, and it is the “Hertzian waves” that Signor 
Marconi has applied to telegraphy. Wireless telegraphy ag 
carried on between Bournemouth and Alum Bay, a distance of 
10} miles, and the apparatuses in connection with it, are well 
explained. It has been said that the term “ wireless” jg jp. 
correct because wire is used (at the places mentioned above it is 
attached to a pole 100 ft. high), but the objection is hypercritica} 
as the wires do not extend from one station to another. Signor 
Marconi is shortly to engage in experiments between the Isle of 
Wight and Cherbourg, a distance of 60 miles, which will excite 
the keenest interest ; for the advantages conferred in time of war 
are obviously immense. The apparatus itself is quite small, and 
so simple that it can be cleared away in three minutes ready to 
be put up somewhere else. We have nothing but praise for thig 
interesting volume, 


Studies in Scotch Ecclesiastical History. By M. G. J. Kinloch, 
(Simpkin and Marshall.)—Half a century ago the publication 
of such a volume as this would, in spite (or perhaps in virtue) of 
the fact that its author is obviously very much in earnest, have 
been considered a defiance of, if not an outrage upon, Scottish 
Protestantism. Mr. Kinloch writes from Rome, and in his 
“ prefatory note” says apologetically of his “ studies ” that “if in 
them the vicissitudes and the sufferings of the Catholic remnant 
are found to occupy but a comparatively small amount of space, 
this is due to the meagreness of the sources of information at 
present accessible regarding the children of the Holy See.” The 
essays contained in this volume treat exclusively of Scottish 
ecclesiastical history in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and of such tolerably familiar subjects as “ The National 
Covenant,” “The War,” “The Solemn League and Covenant,” 
and “The Revolution Settlement.” Making allowance for Mr. 
Kinloch’s point of view, it must be allowed that he does his best 
to be impartial and to make a fair use of the various essentially 
controversial histories at his disposal. His volume will be found 
valuable by the student of Scotch history for the wealth of 
quotations which it presents. At the same time, Mr. Kinloch is 
neither a very lucid nor a very impressive writer. 





It was Marlowe. By Wilbur Gleason Zeigler. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Zeigler shows considerab'e 
ingenuity in here setting forth in the guise of fiction the latest 
and most grotesque view of the authorship of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Instead of being killed ina tavern brawl, Christopher Marlowe 
killed in a duel a man of the name of Frazer, who happened to 
have become the husband of a woman he had loved. Frazer bore 
a startling resemblance to Marlowe in personal appearance. So 
Marlowe donned Frazer’s clothes and personality, became Shake- 
speare’s “ghost,” and wrote Hamlet. No doubt Mr. Swinburne 
and others have held that Marlowe was fit to write anything, and, 
therefore, Mr. Zeigler may feel justified in elaborating the view 
that the author of Tamburlaine did Shakespeare’s immortal work 
for him. Some of his scenes are tolerably effective melodrama, 
and the charge of “blasphemy” is well managed. The story, 
however, becomes tedious, and the character of the book as a 
historical romance is marred by the interpolation of passages of 
palpable pamphleteering. 

James Walker, D.D., of Carnwath Free Church. (T. and T. 
Clark, Edinburgh.)—We have here a perhaps too formidable 
selection from the “ essays, papors, and sermons ” of the Rev. Dr. 
James Walker, of Carnwath, a popular and scholarly minister of 
the Free Church who died in 1891 in his seventieth year. Dr. 
Walker’s sermons scem, from the specimens here given, to have 
been of what is known in Scotland as the “gude Gospel” order, 
—carefully written, but not notable for originality. There is more 
literary force in certain of his essays in ecclesiastical history, such 
as that on Sir William Lockhart of Lee, tho Ambassador of the 
Commonwealth, and subsequently of Charles II., at the Court of 
Louis XIV., which is, perhaps, the best monograph on the subject 
that is in existence. A judicious memoir of Dr. Walker by the 
Rev. Robert Logan proves him to have led an essentially unevent- 
ful life. He took his share, however, in the business of his 
Church, advocated union between it and the United Presbyterian 
Church—which, after being suspended, has recently been revived 
—in a “statement” which is reproduced in this volume, and 
in the Free Assembly moved the appointment of Mr. Robertson 








Smith to the chair from which he was ultimately removed, 
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although Mr. Logan is careful to say that Dr. Walker did not 
hold the “views” avowed by his nominee. But for ill-health, 
Dr. Walker would, no doubt, have himself been appointed a 
Professor in his Church. 


Scottish Life and Humour. By William Sinclair. (Sinclair and 
Co., Haddington.)—Since the success, now about forty years ago, 
of Dean Ramsay’s “ Reminiscences” there has been an abund- 
ance, if not a positive eurfeit, of books dealing with the not 
always lovely world of what Arnold termed “ Scotch manners, 
Scotch religion, and Scotch drink.” Many folk will think it was 
quite unnecessary for Mr. Sinclair to make an addition to this 
already too formidable literature in the shape of a volume 
containing upwards of one hundred and fifty closely printed 
pages. He is clearly an enthusiastic collector of “ good stories” 
about “ ministers’ men,” ‘the Sawbath,” “gowff,” “ caddies,” 
“ministers,” “drams,” ‘‘ bodies,” and kindred subjects, and he has 
been able, from various sources, to make large additions to the 
stock of Dean Ramsay and other collectors. As his book is con- 
veniently arranged in chapters, it will, no doubt, be appreciated 
by writers as Scotch and as enthusiastic as himself. 


The Story of Perugia. By Margaret Symonds and Lina Duff 
Gordon, (J. M. Dent and Co.)—Though Miss Symonds and 
Miss Duff Gordon only claim for their volume the modest title of 
a “ guide-book,” we think it is worthier of a higher niche in the 
temple of literature ; not that we depreciate the ordinary guide- 
book, which is often exceedingly good reading, but it is a little 
too much associated with leather straps and tourist tickets, and, 
like an encyclopzdia, it lacks continuity. In a small volume that 
deals historically and artistically with one mediwval town there 
is an excuse for dwelling on its historic past, for lingering over 
Etruscan foundations and Roman ascendency, over feudal war- 
fare and mediwval architecture, over the surrounding landscape 
and the influence of Umbrian colouring upon Umbrian painters. 
The joint authors of The Story of Perugia say very truly that to 
understand “ the marvellous fashion of its building ” it is neces- 
sary to go outside the walls and look back and upwards to the 
city that clings to her hillside, with Umbria spread like a great 
pageant at her feet. ‘Though Perugia was not the birthplace of 
Pietro Vannucci, the fame of the city and the master of Raphael 
are indissolubly connected; many of his paintings have been 
carried away, but the frescoes in the Cambio are an enduring 
testimony to hisart. The section-model in the South Kensington 
Museum gives a clearer idea of the famous audience chamber 
than does the word-pazinting of Miss Symonds and Miss Duff 
Gordon. There is no definite description of the Cambio or of its 
locality. We are told of Perugino’s decorations, but the reader is 
not told that the building he so decorated was the Exchange of 
Perugia, and a book that aims at being a guide-book should take 
into account the possible ignorance of its readers. The authors 
disclaim a critical estimate of Umbrian art, but their remarks on 
the painters of that school are sympathetic and suggestive. We 
recommend the little volume to intending travellers, and also to 
those who cannot see the brown medieval towns, the poppies 
under the oaks and olives, the blue-green spring landscapes 
that are the backgrounds of the pictures painted by Umbrian 
painters, with their own eyes. It is the touches of personal senti- 
ment and appreciation that distinguish it from a mere guide- 
book, and the historical narrative, though necessarily condensed, 
is admirably written. 


Pagan Papers. By Kenneth Grahame. (John Lano.)—There is 
a certain freshness and sense of humour about all Mr. Kenneth 
Grahame’s work, and a flavour that betokens acquaintance with 
ancient and modern classics, but all the same this volume is but 
the winnowed chaff of which the ripe grain was his delightful 
“Golden Age.” It is difficult to see why he elected to call the 
essays in question Pagan Papers. We can hardly dismiss loafers 
and free libraries and the joys of tobacco with Mr. Pecksniff’s 
comment on the sirens as “ Pagan, I regret to say,” yet these are 
among Mr. Grahame’s favourite topics. The little essay headed 
“Orion” has a note of distinction about it that lifts it above the 
commonplace of the other papers in the volume, but we feel sure 
that Mr. Kenneth Grahame can do better work if he tries, above 
all if he will only discriminate between real literary humour and 
the trivialities of the comic paper, between liveliness and deadly- 
liveliness. 

The Vicor. By Joseph Hatton. (Hutchinson and Co.)—Mr. 
Hatton goes back, much, we fancy, to the satisfaction of a con- 
siderable public, to an old-fashioned type of tale. Social 
problems are banished. The old interests, which wore enough for 
former generations of novel readers, are revived. The course of 
true love made rough by obstacles, virtue finally triumphant over 
Vice, are the chief characteristics of The Vicar. The dialogue is 








always vigorous and often witty, the incidents cleverly contrived, 
and the characters well drawn. Altogether, the book is @ suc- 
cess. Susannah is a very pleasing heroine; we feel a strong 
sympathy, not unmixed with admiration, for the ill-used Lizzie; 
the Vicar himself is a fine figure; and the scheming Lady Ber- 
wick about as clever a study as is to be found in all Mr. Hatton’s 
work,—and some of that work is very good. We must express our 
dissent from the strictures of Mr. Hatton on the M.C.C. on 
p. 288. Anything that gives Lord’s Cricket Ground larger pro- 
portions, and a more assured existence, provides for the amuse- 
ment of hundreds of thousands of Londoners. 


Library Construction. By F. J. Burgoyne. (G. Allen.)—This 
is the second volume of “The Library Series,” which is appearing 
under the editorship of Dr. Richard Garnett. “Construction ” is 
a wide term, including “architecture, fittings, and construction.” 
The second and third of these three headings are at least as im- 
portant as the first, and the demands made respectively by each 
are not always reconciled with ease, As Dr. Garnett puts it in 
his “ Editor’s Introduction,” there is “ a continual conflict between 
the architect who desires a handsome elevation, and the librarian 
who aims at practical convenience, frequently decided by a com- 
mittee endowed with no great feeling for either.” Mr. Burgoyne, 
who presides over the Tate Library at Brixton Oval, has given 
us an eminently practical volume. His general survey of the 
subject is brief, and he gets to business without delay. In 
chap. 3, after some necessary remarks on site, ventilation, 
warming, &c., we get to the heart of the matter in the chapter 
on “Shelving.’ Under the most liberal arrangements space 
is limited, and the increase of books is a perpetually growing 
difliculty. Hence the necessity of an economical system of 
arrangement. This chapter is followed by others dealing 
with matters which would probably not occur to the un- 
initiated reader, but which are of the greatest importance 
to make the resources of a library as easily available as 
possible. “Indicators,” ‘ Card-Catalogues,” and “ Bulletin- 
Boards” are the headings, succeeded by “ Fittings and Furni- 
ture.’? After this we have highly interesting accounts of actually 
existing libraries, the British Museum being first of a list which 
numbers about sixty. One of the handsomest is the Guildhall 
Library. Unfortunately, the space problem is here apparently 
insoluble. “It now contains 70,000 volumes and 40,000 pamphlets, 
and its shelf room is practically exhausted.” Mr. Burgoyne 
suggests removal of the reading-room, but are there not other 
offices under the roof which could be transferred elsewhere P 


A Memoir of William Pengelly, F.R.S. Edited by his Daughter, 
Hester Pengelly. (John Murray, 18s.)—William Pengelly 
(1812-94) was a fellow-worker with the great geologists who 
have done so much in this century to revolutionise our ideas of 
the history of the earth and of man,—Murchison, Sedgwick, 
and Lyell. He was very differently situated from these 
men. He had to work, and work hard, for his daily bread. As 
he grew older pecuniary anxieties pressed hard upon him. 
Applications for a Civil List pension were made to the Govern- 
ment in vain, though the “ memorial was signed by all the names 
most eminent in the scientific world.” It was only through an 
inheritance that came to his wife that his last days were relieved 
from the pressure of care. But he never stinted the pains which 
he was willing to take for the science to which his life was de- 
voted. The great work of his life was the exploration of the 
Brixham Cave and Kent’s Cavern, or Hole, as it is more commoaly 
called. His labour was, it may be said, gratuitous. He was 
rewarded, indeed, not with money, but by discoveries of the 
utmost significance. No one, after their meaning had been fully 
recognised, could refuse to accept the new teaching as to the 
antiquity of man. Pengelly’s faith as a Christian was not in the 
least disturbed by these changes in the scientific view of the 
history of the world. The Bible was, he thought, “wise unto 
salvation.” Other wisdom he sought elsewhere. ‘This volume is 
full of interesting records of work and of personal character. 


An Egyptian Coquette. By Clive Holland. (C. A. Pearson.) 
—There are some good things here, scenes which are vividly 
pictured, and interesting personages, but the story seems to us 
to have been but indifferently managed. The bond between the 
long-dead “ Egyptian coquette” and the English girl of to-day 
is not made out clearly; imaginations, however remote from 
reality, can always be definitely presented. It is disappointing 
when the “coquette” disappears. It would have been an 
interesting situation if she could have been revived. An 
Egyptian beauty of the age of, say, Kameses II., brought 
suddenly into the London society of the nineties, would have 
been a more curious anomaly even than the Colonel of Napoleon’s 
Guard who makes such a disturbance in About’s “L’Homme a 
lV Oreille cassée,” 
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Sport and Travel in India and Central America. By A. J. 
Bagot. (Chapman and Hall.)—Mr. Bagot has much to tell of 
exploits with rifle, cricket bat, polo club, accomplished by himself 
and others, nor does he wholly forget the punch bowl and the 
champagne bottle. Now and then he has a story to relate of a 
more serious kind. Such is that entitled “An Unlucky Shot.” 
Two British soldiers were accused of murdering a native, shooting 
him at his own door because he refused to give them a drink of 
water. The corpse was showed to the Magistrate lying at the 
placed described, with a tolah of water by its side. When 
the trial came on witness after witness swore that the circum- 
stances of the act had been as described above. But when the 
medical officer who examined the corpse was called he produced 
a little bit of black earth and some grass, which he had taken 
from the dead man’s hand. Forty yards or so inside the jungle 
the corresponding sod was found. The fact was that the man 
had been shot by accident, one of the soldiers having aimed at a 
flying fox and hit the Hindoo, who waa not in sight. His fellow 
villager removed the corpse to where it was exhibited to the 
Magistrate, and invented a story to match. Mr. Bagot draws a 
most salutary moral,—‘ Never under any pretence, nor even by 
accident [what does this mean?], to lay violent hands on a 
native.” The second part of the book is occupied with Central 
America, where the writer saw some sport and some civil war. 
He does not think much of it as a sporting country, but for any 
one who likes fighting, and is not particular about the rights and 
wrongs of the case, it hardly has its equal. 


“Since First I Saw Your Face.” By Mrs. Ker Seymer. 
(Routledge and Sons.)—Is the stock of incidents and plots 
available for fiction running short? Anyhow, some curious 
specimens are made to serve. Everard and Algernon Somerville 
are twins. Everard falls a victim to a mania for gambling, 
Algernon devotes himself to the revenge of winning back the lost 
fortune at the gaming-table! A young lady rescues him by 
virtually proposing, and just in the nick of time an aunt leaves 
her a huge fortune, and the young man gets back his ancestral 
estate without having to wait till he has “broken the bank” 
some dozen times. We have summarised the plot, for this is the 
only available way of criticising the story, an ordinary piece of 
work enough. 


Signs and Inscriptions of Historic London. By Philip Norman. 
(Elliot Stock.)-—- Where Modern London has numbers, Old 
London had signs. Only inns and taverns now retain them, 
with a few exceptions, which may be described as sentimental 
survivals or revivals. Messrs. Gosling have their Three 
Squirrels on the bars of their central window, and the Golden 
Bottle of the Hoares still hangs over the door of their banking 
house. A well-known publisher, on the other hand, has assumed 
for his place of business the title of “ The Bodley Head.” But as 
recently as the seventeenth century they were common enough. 
Perhaps the most generally used representative of them is the 
little plate which fire insurance companies affix to the buildings 
which they guarantee against loss. Another survival is the 
practice of distinguishing the property of various City 
Companies by putting upon their doors their peculiar emblems. 
It will be seen, then, that Mr. Norman has a very large subject 
to deal with. The signs were of many kinds, human, astronomical, 
animal (real or imaginary), heraldic, &c. Under each heading we 
have abundance of curious information. A few hours, or more 
than afew, might be spent—preferably on Sundays when the 
traffic is slack—in wandering about the City lanes and streets 
with this book in hand, 


The Cults of the Greek States. By Lewis Richard Farnell, M.A. 
(The Clarendon Press. 32s. net.)—This work, in its conception and 
purpose, is significant of the change which has come over modern 
thought in reference to other than Christian religions. It is 
impossible to conceive of the author of the “ De Civitate Dei” 
busying himself with the inquiries and speculations to which 
Mr. Farnell has devoted so much industry and learning, and 
which a public, limited indeed, but comprising some of the 
best intelligences of the nation, will follow with interest and 
sympathy. To St. Augustine the “gods of the heathen ” could 
be nothing but objects of hatred or contempt. The modern 
thinker regards them and the forms which their worship 
received with a lively interest, which is not inconsistent 
with the truest loyalty to Christianity. Mr. Farnell’s 
learned work is still incomplete. When the third and 
completing volume shall have appeared, we shall hope to 
give it something more than the perfunctory notice with 
which we are now compelled to be content. The first 
volume contains preliminary chapters on the “ Aniconic ” 
and “Iconic Age,” a third on the pre-Hellenic divinity known 





of the work, the great Hellenic divinities. Chaps. 4-6 ar 
occupied with Zeus—(1) with regard to the attributes which sa 
ascribed to him: physical, as lord of rain, thunder, &c.; moral as 
cleanser, protector of hospitality; (2) with regard to the « cult 
monuments”; (3) as portrayed in art. Hera follows, the sub- 
ject being treated in the same subdivision. Athena follows 
concluding the first volume. Of the second volume Artemis and 
Aphrodite are the subjects, the former claiming the larger 
proportion of “space. This is what might be expected of the 
triformis dea. The personifications of Hecate and Nemesis require 
separate treatment. The reader will probably bo surprised at 
what is said about the Aphrodite worship. The impurity of this 
cult was of Oriental rather than Hellenic origin. Mr. Farnell 
has adopted the useful plan of giving after each chapter the 
references on which his statements are founded, in eztenso, 


Wolfville. By Alfred Henry Lewis. (Lawrence and Bullen.)— 
This is a most amusing book. Let any one read it aloud with q 
proper amount of American twang and drawl, and he can hardly 
fail to convulse his audience with laughter. Read aloud it cer. 
tainly should be, one reason being that the dialect becomes a 
little more easy to understand. For, indeed, it is about as difficult 
a piece of English as could readily be found. Some excellent 
pieces of “unseen” might be taken from it for the literature 
examinations of the Universities. Without a knowledge of the 
language of cards the most ingenious candidate would probably 
be floored. Here is a specimen. “‘ This yere preacher-sharp 
Enright’s roped in is shufflin’ for the deal.’ Translate into 
literary English.” As the Spectator does not encourage com- 
petition among its readers, we shall give the answer,—“ While 
the minister whom Enright had brought was finding his place,” 


Practical Grammar of the Somali Language; with a Manual of 
Sentences. By Rev. Fr. Evangeliste de Larajasse and Ven. Fr, 
Cyprien de Sampont. — Somali-English and English-Somali 
Dictionary. By Rev. Fr. Evangeliste de Larajasse. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co, 12s. net.)—The Somali language may contain some 
seven thousand words, allowing a margin for those which have 
escaped the diligence of the compiler of this dictionary. English 
must number forty times as many. It has affinities with Arabic 
and Galla, but not, according to the judgments of experts as quoted 
by Fr. Larajasse and collaborator, with the Abyssinian and 
Suwahili. In one notable instance, the double inflexion of the 
third person singular of the verb, according as the subject is 
masculine or feminine, it accords with the Galla usage (ha dubo 
in Somali = “let him roast”; ha dubto, “let her roast”). All 
the cardinal numbers are nouns, 1 to 8 being feminine, the rest 
masculine. The first ten are kow, laba, sadeh, afarr, shan, leh, todoba, 
sided, sagal,toban. “ Eleven” is kowd iyo toban, “twenty,” labatan. 
“Fifty” is konton, whereas one would expect shantan, on the 
analogy of “sixty” which is lehdan, “seventy,” todobatan, Xe. 
The language seems to be very poor in relatives. —Together 
with these volumes may be mentioned Hausa Grammar, by the 
Rev. C. H. Robinson (same publishers), one of “ Triibner’s Collec- 
tion of Simplified Grammar.” Hausa, which Mr. Robinson does 
not consider to be a Semitic language, though it has been 
modified by Semitic influences, is spoken by many millions of 
people in the Soudan. We draw some of our best native troops 
from the race, and the language is now placed on the list which 
candidates for the post of student-interpreter to the Army may 
take up. Mr. Robinson explains that his book is provisional, and 
put forward to meet an immediate want. The vocabulary falls 
considerably short of a thousand words. 


Adventures of Saint Kevin, and other Irish Tales. By R. D. 
Rogers. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—Mr. Rogers seems 
resolved to do away with the reproach often levelled against the 
Irish stories of the day, that they are lacking in what we used to 
call Irish fun. We cannot honestly congratulate him on having 
achieved success. The “Saint Kevin” stories are somewhat 
vulgar, with a suspicion, or more than a suspicion, of irreverence. 
The worldly, rowdy, whisky-drinking “saint” is a figure that 
does not amuse us, and, indeed, would not even if Mr. Rogers had 
ten times as much power of humorous writing as he seems to 
possess. It is almost taking these follies too seriously to ask how 
the Devil comes to be in Purgatory. The purification of souls 
can hardly be one of his functions. The other tales, five in 
number, are not objectionable in this way. 

(Agas 


Norfolk Songs, Stories, and Sayings. By Walter Rye. 


H. Goose, Norwich.)—Mr. Rye claims for Norfolk “The Babes in 
the Wood” (the “wood” being Wayland, near Watton), and 
three other famous ballads for Norfolk. To thesejhe adds sundry 
He even makes a bold attempt to 
“ Stories” follow the 


songs of merely local fame. 





under the names of Chronos, and then takes up the main subject 





appropriate Chaucer for King’s Lynn. 
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songs, stories of crimes, of elections, of ghosts, and various other 
matters. A chapter, with the felicitous motto, “Smiles on their 
claims of long descent,” disposes of various fanciful pedigrees 
which the heralds and genealogists have invented for wealthy 
families. The Wodehouses, for instance, claim descent from a 
John Wodehouse who distinguished himself at Agincourt. 
Mr. Rye tells us that there is no such name in the Agincourt list. 
(«Burke » in 1896 has, “ Said to have distinguished himself.”) A 
subsequent chapter gives a more veracious list of athletic distinc- 
tions won by Norfolk men, the author’s name appearing among 
them. Then we have something about the Broads, a subject 
which Mr. Rye has made his own. The book has plenty of in- 
terest. We venture to doubt whether killing one’s wife, even 
though she be “ elderly ” and “ nagging,” and the deed be done 
“in a fit of passion,” is a very venial crime for which a severe 
caution and slight fine might have sufficed (pp. 41-42). 


Representative Indians. By G. Paramaswaran Pillai, B.A. 
(Routledge and Sons. 10s. 6d.)—Sir Richard Temple writes an in- 
troduction to these brief biographies of between thirty and forty 
Indian worthies. Raja Rammohan Roy heads the list, and Sir 
Salah Jung is the last upon it. “ Madras,” says the author, “‘ has 
been the nursery of statesmen, Bombay has been well known for 
its philanthropy, and Bengal has been the birthplace of leaders 
of large movements, mainly religious.” This is a notable obser- 
vation. Of no small importance, too, is the remark that the 
Indian men of genius are uncommonly shortlived. Of more than 
thirty-three only three reached the age of seventy. It is a great 
thing for a race to have its heroes of a breed that lives long 
enough “ to see its footprints harden into stone.” 


Peace with Honour. By Sydney C. Grier. (W. Blackwood and 
Sons.) —“ In Furthest Ind,” the book which we most closely 
associate with Mr. Grier’s name, was a piece of good work, but 
Peace with Honour is a better, showing more originality and a 
knowledge of life to which the earlier tale made no pretension. 
Major Richard North, who has won the Victoria Cross, is 
attached to a mission to “ Abyssinia,’ of which a certain Sir 
Dugald Haigh is the chief. With the mission also goes Miss 
Georgia Keeling, M.D. Major North has had a juvenile passion 
for Miss Keeling, which that lady, who was then thinking of very 
different things, did not reciprocate. He comes home, as he 
thinks, cured. And there is another thing which is bound to 
keep them far apart. Miss Keeling, as her title indicates, is a 
“new woman,” and there is nothing which he so much abhors as 
this development of the modern times. Mr. Grier thus has a 
double plot to work, the fortunes of the mission and the relations 
of Dick North and Georgia Keeling, for, as the reader will not be 
surprised to hear, the two are not long before they are con- 
scious of veteris vestigia flammae. It is difficult to say which is 
the better done of the two, but both are admirable, “ Ethiopia” 
is, it is true, much more Asiatic than African, but then it is sup- 
posed to be an Arab kingdom. Nothing could be better depicted 
than are the subtlety and the folly, the strength and the weak- 
ness, with which the King and his Ministers struggle against the 
quiet resolutions of their Western visitors. The glimpses of 
domestic life are also very effective, and Jahan Beg, the rene- 
gade, is as pathetic a figure as we have seen in fiction for some 
time. Of striking incidents there is no lack. Prominent among 
them is that of Georgia on the wall of the fort—she has gone to 
cure a sick Princess—when she detects and baffles a cunning 
scheme to bring her countrymen into trouble. It is seldom that 
a writer who does so well with adventure is also successful in 
sentiment and the development of character, but Mr. Grier has 
achieved the combination. 


Valentine: a Story of Ideals. By Curtis Yorke. (Jarrold and 
Sons. )—This tale traces the history of a girl from childhood to 
womanhood. It is well conceived and cleverly written, though 
not wholly free, we think, from exaggerations and improbabilities. 
The vulgarity of the Camberwell house, at which Valentine pays 
a visit by her governess’s invitation, is, for instance, out of place. 
It is not that the vulgarity is impossible, but the governess, who 
had designs on Valentine’s uncle, must have been clever enough 
to know that the invitation was most unwise. (We may suggest 
that a lad of seventeen would hardly have been an “auxiliary 
telegraph boy.”) ‘The heroine herself is a very gracious figure. 








Handbook of Housekeeping for Small Incomes. By Florence 
Stacpoole, (Walter Scott.)—Miss Stacpoole’s tables are cer- 
tainly interesting, and probably useful. Here is one of them,— 
rent, £30; food, £52; service, £10; clothing, £35; insurance, 
£15; coal, £9; lighting, £4; washing, £10; holiday, £10 ; leaving 
& balance of £23 out of the £200 (the income contemplated) for 
miscellaneous. A great variety of hints about furnishing, 
Servants, &.,follow; finally, the author extends her observations 
into the region of hygiene.-——Manners for Women, by “ Madge” 





(J. Bowden), touches quite another region of social life. The 
“women ” for whom this code of manners and morals is provided 
are of the “Upper Ten.” We do not pretend to pass any 
particular judgments on the matters which the author discusses, 
but may say generally that she writes to the point and with good 
sense. It is strange that the new “reception” at a wedding 
costs more than the old “ breakfast,” 


Barbara, Lady’s Maid and Peeress. By Mrs. Alexander. (F. 
V. White and Co.)—This is a story of the romantic kind. There 
is sufficient foundation in real vicissitudes of noble families to 
make legitimate such a plot as Mrs. Alexander has contrived, 
(The heir to an ancient [Irish earldom was found, we believe, in 
the person of a Portsmouth boatman.) So much being granted, 
there is nothing that calls for criticism in Barbara, Lady’s Maid 
and Peeress, The hint which Mrs. Alexander gives of a coming 
surprise is artfully contrived. It is only after we reach the end 
of the story that we see why it was that Barbara had reason to 
complain of her father’s indifference. Of the characters old Lady 
Glenarvon is the best; Rex, too, is a good study. Indeed, all the 
tale, if not up to the highest standard that Mrs. Alexander has 
reached, is sufficiently good. 


Cassell’s Family Lawyer. By a Barrister-at-Law. (Cassell and 
Co. 10s. 6d.)—With certain qualifications, we do not hesitate to 
describe this book as an admirable work. It is exceedingly clear, 
very free from legal jargon, written in a cheerful manner, and 
in parts quite entertaining to read. In fact, it well fulfils what 
it professes to be: “a popular exposition of the civil law of Great 
Britain.” There is no reason, indeed, why a good popular law 
book should not be written as well as a popular book on 
astronomy, provided that the reader is not induced to embark 
on litigation fortified with no better legal advice than that to be 
obtained in the Family Lawyer. It is a common toast in a com- 
pany of Chancery barristers to drink, “To the lawyer’s best 
friend: the man who makes his own will.” A book like the 
present one might similarly be hailed by the legal profession as a 
producer of litigation. We must, however, do our author the 
justice of saying that in his introductory chapter he makes it 
clear that he does not profess to instruct laymen to conduct 
actions (though he does to make their wills) without legal advice. 
To the legal reader such a book as this seems useless, because it 
contains no references to authorities in the shape of statutes or 
decided cases. The author, like an oracle, pronounces what the 
law is, and (with some trifling exceptions which we have happened 
to come across) he does so correctly and clearly. To those who 
may require a law book of such a nature we recommend this one 
as being readable, cheap, and fairly complete. 


A Book Without aMan! By Agnes Grozier Herbertson. (Elliot 
Stock.)—We must own to not clearly understanding what this 
book is about. That there is no man in it is evident; we also are 
told that one of the four heroines designed to write a book in 
which no man should appear, that she actually began it, and 
might have finished it, but that she married the curate, and left 
it to him. But what happened to the “Limpet” who goes off 
like a female Arthur? And did the man to whom the “barge,” 
otherwise boat, belonged ever get paid for it? Mysterious young 
women who disappear into the sunset ought to leave a deposit 
behind them. One thing is plain, that the dialogue is clever. 


A Knight of the Nets. By Amelia E. Barr. (Hutchinson and 
Co.) — Miss Barr occupies her pen, as she is evidently well 
pleased to do, with fisher-folk. The “ Knight” himself is 
Andrew Binnie, a true Scot, with all the virtues of the national 
character and their defects. His self-reliance, his tenacity of 
purpose, his passion for acquisition, sometimes ruling him, 
sometimes held in check, are finely drawn. The other dramatis 
persone, especially Christina, Andrew’s sister, are admirable 
accessories. The tale is not one of incident, but no one who 
cares to look on a faithful and sympathetic picture of life will 
find any lack of interest in A Knight of the Nets. 

Many who admired the practical sagacity, always inspired by a 
sympathetic temper, of the late Bishop of Winchester will welcome 
Selections from the Works of Bishop Thorold (Isbister and Co.) 
With this may be mentioned :—Daily Thoughts for a Year from 
the Letters of Samuel Rutherford. Selected by Eva S. Sandemar, 
(Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier.) A Book of Thoughts: in 
Loving Memory of John Bright. By his Daughter, Mary B. Curry. 
(Headley Brothers.)——The Queen’s Diamond Jubilee Bible Text- 
Book. By John Jackson. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) 

The Making of Mathias. By J. S. Fletcher. (John Lane.)— 
This is a prettily written book, well illustrated; by Miss Lucy 
Welch. The hero is a country lad, who is a devoted lover of 
Nature, and finds the rewards which such a love is sure to receive. 
Mr. Fletcher has no little of this love himself; but there are one 
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or two little indications that it is not accompanied by absolute 
familiarity with the objects to which it is given. An orchard, for 
instance, is described where, we are told, you could not see the 
sky for the plums, apples, pears, and cherries—in September. 

Where the Reeds Wave. By Anne Elliot. 2 vols. (R. Bentley 
and Son. 12s.)—There is some dramatic force in this story. Itisa 
really tragical situation, where the man who has sinned in his 
youth, sees exactly the same evil at work, and finds himself 
powerless to save his own child. Ina Greek tragedy the curse 
would have worked itself out; we, happily, can believe in a 
saving power that is stronger than fate. The scene of the story 
is laid, as the title indicates, in East Anglia; the natural environ- 
ment of the characters and the action is graphically given. 

The Gadfly. By E. L. Voynich. (W. Heinemann.)—This is a 
tragical story of “Young Italy,” which has for its central 
interest the relationship of Arthur Burton and Montanelli, director 
of a Seminary, Bishop, and Cardinal. The final scene, and 
indeed the whole story, reminds us in a way of “ The Silence of 
Dean Maitland.” The author knows, it is evident, the subject 
of which he writes, and has made a powerful story out of it, but 
we are doubtful about recommending it to our readers. To say 
the least, it is very strong meat. 

Mrs. Wylde. By Linda Gardiner. (Jarroldand Sons.)—Lalage 
Neville, daughter of a country rector, goes as companion to a 
very brilliant-looking lady who calls herself Mrs. Wylde, but 
who, as the sagacious reader will perceive from the first, is very 
different from what she professes to be. It is not quite evident 
what object this adventuress proposed to herself in engaging 
Miss Lalage. This, however, being taken for granted, we have a 
readable story, with clever pictures of life and an exciting finale. 

Bell’s Reader’s Shakespeare: The Comedies (Hodder & Stoughton), 
is Shakespeare “Condensed, Corrected, and Emphasized for 
School, College, Parlour, and Platform.” ‘The purpose of the 
book is to give all that is best worth preserving, and to help the 
reader to expound all the meaning of what has been so given to 
the best advantage. 

An Index to “ Pickwick,’ by C. M. Neale (J. Hitchcock), 
should supply a want as truly as an index to Shakespeare, 
for it is nearly as much quoted, allowing for the greater bulk of 
the latter. 








NOW READY IN CLOTH. 
THE REVISED VERSION 


THE HOLY BIBLE. 


WITH 
Revised Marginal References. 


Minion 8vo, cloth boards, red edges, 5s. 
Also, with the Revised Apocrypha, with References, 7s. 6d. 





SHORTLY. 
In various superior leather bindings, from 8s. 
Also, with the Apocrypha, from 10s. 


ON THE OXFORD INDIA PAPER. 
In various superior leather bindings, from 14s. 
Also, with the Apocrypha, from 23s. 6d, 





READY SHORTLY. 
THE REVISED VERSION 


OF 


THE HOLY BIBLE. 


Folio Edition, 
in Large Type, for Church Use. 
From £2 10s. 
Also, with the Apocrypha, from £3. 


The Revised Version is the joint property of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, 


PUBLISHED BY— 
HENRY FROWDE, Cc. J. CLAY and SONS, 
OXFORD WAKEHOUSKE, CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 
AMEN CORNER, AVE MARIA LANE, 
LONDON, LONDON, 








CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 
THE READER'S HANDBOOK OF FAMOUS 


NAMES IN FICTION, ALLUSIONS, REFERENOES, PROVERBS 
PLOTS, STORIES, AND POEMS. Together with an English and American 
Bibliography, anda List of the Authors and Dates of Dramas and Operas, B 
the Rev. E. CopHam BREwER, LL.D. A New Edition, Revised Throughous, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. {October 13th, ° 
“Dr. Brewer has produced a wonderfully comprehensive dictionary ‘of 
references to matters which are always cropping up in conversation and in 
everyday life, and writers generally will have reason to feel grateful to the 
author for a most handy volume, supplementing in a hundred ways their own 
knowledge or ignorance, as the case may be,’’—Times, 





A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF PICTURESQUE 


INDIA. By the Right Hon. Sir Ricnarp Temp.e, G.0.8.1. With 32 Full. 
page lllustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
**A volume excellently adapted both to interest and instruct the public on the 
subject of our great Eastern Xmpire.”—Literature, 
** He conjures up scene after scene of magnificence and beauty, and adds man: 
intimate touches to each picture out of the falness of knowledge.”—Speaker, 4 
“A bright and useful littie book. If anybody understands India, and could 
say useful things about her, it is Sir Richard Temple, who brilliantly helped to 
govern her, and left behind him, after many years of good Indian service, a 
record faultless for courage, duty, and high spirit. His little book is rendered 
more charming by the reproduction in black and white of some thirty water. 
colour sketches,” —Daily Telegraph, ; 
“A charming book. Altogether an agreeable volume, by an author who can 
chat pleasantly about subjects which he knows well.”—Times. 


THE STEVENSON READER. Edited by 


Luoyp OsnourNE. With 10 Full-page Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 
buckram, gilt top, 33. 6d, 

** Fortunate are the children whose teacher permits them to use ‘ The Steven- 
son Reader.’......Here is something from almost every one of Stevenson's books 
Lessons of style, at least, may be learnt from Stevenson; and these extracts... 
provide a fine mental stimulus.”—Manchester Guardian, 











JOAN, the CURATE. By Frorence Waxosy, 


Author of ‘* The House on the Marsh,”’ &. Orown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6}, 
‘Smuggling stories are always readable, and when the donghtiest of the 
smugglers is called Ben the Blast, and kegs and ambuscades sprinkle the early 
pages, the reader knows that all is well. Moreover, Joan, the parson’s 
daughter, begins to nurse the lieutenant on page ll. so the story is a 
certainty.”—Academy, 





A TRAGEDY IN MARBLE. By Apaw 


LitpuRN, Author of The Borderer.” Orown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 
© A pathetic little tale, imbued with life.”—Literary World, 
“* We congratulate the author on his natural and moving little narrative.” 
**It holds the interest of the reader throughont.”—Scotsman, —Echo, 
* alternately amuses the reader and impresses, the imagination. It is a book 
that makes itself read.”— Newcastle Leader. 


ONCE UPON A CHRISTMAS TIME. 


GuorGe R. Sims. With 8 Full-page Illustrations by C. Green, R.I. Crown 
8vo, cloth decorated, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
’ 
MRS. CARMICHAEL’S GODDESSES. By 
Saran Trtuer, Author of ‘Saint Mungo’s City.’’ Crown Svo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 
** A very good story...... Light, pleasant, and wholesome.” —Spectator, 
“A very pretty story, showing much observation and judgment in the 
delineation of character.’’—Westminster Gazette, 





THE FORTUNE OF THE ROUGONS. By 
EmILe Zoua. Edited by EK. A. VizeTRLLy. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 61. 
Also by EMILE ZOLA. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33, 6d. each, 
THE DRAM-SHOP. THE DREAM. 
THE FAT & THE THIN, DR. PASCAL. 


MONEY. LOURDES. 
HIS EXCELLENCY. ROME. 
THE DOWNFALL. PARIS. 





Drawing-room Plays. 
Po.itock. With 50 Iilnstrations by 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE CHARM, and other 


By Sir WaLTeR Besant and WALTER 
Chris Hammond and A. Jule Goodman. 


THE JACOBITE: a Romance of the Conspiracy 
of the Forty, By Harry Linpsay. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 63. 


**A thoroughly sound and cleverly written historical novel, healthy in tone, 
full of wholesome excitement.”—Literary World. 


CHEAPER EDITIONS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each, 


CROWNS AND CORONATIONS: a History 


of Regalia. By WiLL1am Jongs, F.S.A. With 91 Illustrations, 


OUR OLD COUNTRY TOWNS. By Atrrep 


RimMER. With 54 Illustrations, 


CLUBS AND CLUB LIFE IN LONDON. 


With Anecdotes of its Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and Taverns, from 
the Seventeenth Century. By Joun Timss, F.8.A. With 41 Illustrations. 


CARICATURE HISTORY of the GEORGES ; 


or, Annals of the House of Hanover. Oompiled from Squibs, Broadsides, 
Window Pictures, Lampoons, and Pictorial Caricatures ot the Time. by 
Tuomas WriGut, F.S.A. With over 300 Illustrations. 


THE HASTINGS CHESS TOURNAMENT. 


Containing the Authorised Account of the 230 Games played August 
September, 1895. With Annotations by Pituspury, Lasker, TaRRASCH, 
STEINITZ, SCHIFFERS, TEICHMANN, BARDELEBEN, BLACKBURNE, GUNSBERG, 
’InsLEY, Mason, and ALBIN; Biographical Sketches of the Ohess 
Masters, and 22 Portraits, Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 








THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. Conrents ror OCTOBER. 

A Paper War. By Charles K. Moore.—The Bulawayo of To-Day. By a 
Resident.—George Berkeley. By W. B, Wallace, B.A.—A Basketful of Dropped 
H’s. By Kate Biggs.—Bosnia under the Austrians. By W. Miller, M.A.— 
Mr. Skipper’s Lodgers. By J. E. Cussans.—The Argonautic Expedition. By 
Rev. George St. Clair.—Charles Reade and his Books. By W. J. Johnston.— 
Parish Registers. By William Bradbrook.—Irish Industries. By Geraldine 
Leslie.—Youth. By Arthur L. Salmon.—The River Wharfe. By Sylvanus Urban. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 


THE LOST VOLUME OF SHELLEY 


Mr. LANE announces the publication of 


ORIGINAL POETRY BY VICTOR AND CAZIRE 
[Perey Bysshe and Elizabeth Shelley]. 


Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


The volume was originally published in 1810; but immediately recalled upon 
Shelley becoming aware that his sister had inserted as her own a poem by Mr, 
M, G. Lewis. The present reprint is made from the unique copy discovered this 


ear. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY OF GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S 
NEW NOVEL. 


THE CALIFORNIANS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘Mrs, Athorton has given us, as usual, a clover, brilliant, irresponsible and 
interesting piece of work, full of brisk epigrame, vivid turns of speech, and 
effective local colour.”’—Daily Chronicle. 


THE CALIFORNIANS. 


“ Her new venture fairly establishes her claim to be considered as one of the 
most vivid and entertaining interpreters of the complex characteristics of 
emancipated American womanhood. This powerful and original novel.” 

—Spectator, 


THE CALIFORNIANS. 


“Tho ablest weman writer of fiction now living.”’—British Weekly, 


STORIES TOTO TOLD ME. By 


Baron Convo. Square 16mo, ls. net. 
“There is a laugh on every page and a smile in every line,”’—Star, 


AGUARDIAN OF THE POOR. By 


T. Baron Rosset. 3s. 6d. 

“Pictures the life lived by the unhappy assistants in a sweating draper’s 
establishment. It is painful in the extreme, but if one-half of what Mr. 
Russell says be true, the book ought to raise an outcry that would once and for 
all pnt a stop to such abject WHITE SLAVERY. Three more terrible stories 
than ‘The Improver,’ ‘The Indiscretion of the Shopwalker,’ and ‘'the De- 
struction of Peters,’ I have not read for many a day. ‘Che sorrow of them 
is haunting, because pictured with such realism and such art. Mr. Ruesell 
is the Zola of Camberwell and Peckham, After ‘L’Assommoir,’ I know no 
more terrible picture of the ruin and degradation of a man by drink than is 
presented in * The Destruction of Peters,’”—Temple Magazine. 

Now Ready, at 6s. 
’ 7 > 
A CELIBATE’S WIFE. A Novel. By 


HERBERT FLOWERDEW. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A MAR- 


TYR’S BIBLE. A Novel. By GEorGE Firtu. 


UNADDRESSED LETTERS, 


Frank SWETTENHAM, Author of “ Malay Sketches.” 


MUTINEERS. A Novel. ByA.E.J. Lucan. 
JOHN BURNET OF BARNS. A 


Romance, By Joun Bucuay, Author of “ Scholar Gipsies,” &c, 


THE EDGE OF HONESTY. A 


Novel. By Cuar_es Gueic, Author of When All Men Starve,” &o, 


THE HEART OF MIRANDA. By 


H. B, Marriott Watson, Author of “ Galloping Dick,” &c. 


REGINA ; or, The Sins of the Fathers. 


By HERMANN SupERMANN. Translated by BEATRICE MARSHALL. 


DERELICTS. A Novel. By W. J. Locks. 


[Second Edition, 


At 3s. 6d. — 
MODERN INSTANCES. By ua 


D'Arcy, Author of “The Bishop’s Dilemma,” and “ Monochromes.” 


SUN BEETLES. A Novel. By Tuomas 


Pinkerton, Author of “ Blizzard,” “A New Saint's Tragedy,” &c. 


SHADOWS OF LIFE. By Mrs. Murray 


Hickson, Author of ** Ooncerning Teddy.” 


ORDEAL BY COMPASSION. A 


Novel. By Vincent Brown, Author of ‘‘ By Brother,” 


OF NECESSITY. By Henry Ginserr. 
BEATRIX INFELIX. A _ Summer 


: Tragedy in Rome. By Dora GREENWELL McCHESNEY. 


POEMS. By Ennusr Hartiey Corerincs. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE REVELATION OF ST. LOVE 


HE DIVINE. By F. B. Money-Courts. Square 16mo, 3s, 6d, net. 


By Sir 





THE LAW’S LUMBER ROOM. 


Second Series. By Francis Watt. 4s. 6d. net. 


SOME NOTES OF A STRUG- 


GLING GENIUS. By G, 8. Srrert, Author of “The Autobiography of a 
Boy,” ‘‘ The Wise and the Wayward,” &. Square 16mo, 1s, net. 


ISBISTER &60.’S FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Next Wrrx.—Demy 8vo, about 500 pages, gilt top,j1 6s. 


BISHOP WALSHAM HOW 


A MEMOIR 
BY HIS SON, FREDERICK DOUGLAS HOW. 


With Portrait and Facsimiles. 
SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS. 


EAST LONDON, 
Bisuop Surrracan (1879 To 
1888), 


EARLY LIFE AT 
SHREWSBURY, 
Wanpuam OoLirae, Oxrorp, 
KIDDERMINSTER. WAKEFIELD, 
First Bisxor (1888 To 1897). 


AUTHORSHIP—FiIsHING—BoTanr— 
CHILDREN—LEITTERS O¥ SPIRIT- 
UAL OouNSsEL. 


WHITTINGTON, 
Recror ror 28 Yrars (1851 To 
1879). 





GREAT BOOKS.—Dante, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Bunyan, ‘‘Tho Imitation.” By 
the Very Rev, F. W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. [Newt week. 





ENGLISH CATHEDRALS.—NewVols. 


Each feap. 8vo, 1s. net. ; post-free, 1s. 2d. 
16. DURHAM CATHEDRAL. By the Rev. J. T 


Fow er, M.A., Canon of Durham, Illustrated by Herbert Railton, 
17. CHESTER CATHEDRAL. By the Very Rev. J. L, 
Darpy, D.D., Dean of Chester. Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 
List of other Volumes in this Series sent post.free, 


The Pall Mall Gazette says:—* Beyond criticism...... Daintily printed and 
ably written, there is no better series of handbooks to the English Cathedrals.” 


THE GOSPEL OF JOY. 
By Storprorp A. Brooker, M.A., Author of “The Old Testa- 
ment aud Modern Life,” &. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 





THE COMMANDMENTS OF 
JESUS. By the Rev. R. F. Horron, M.A., D.D., Author of 
“The Teaching of Jesus,” &c. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 





THROUGH ARMENIA ON HORSE- 
BACK. By the Rev. Grorae H. Herworrn. With 
Coloured Map and 27 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 6s. 





JUDGMENT: Human and Divine. 
By the Rev. Grorax Jackson, B.A., Author of “'lhe Table 
Talk of Jesus,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 1s. net; post-free, 1s. 2d. 

Vol. XII. of ** Tavistock Booklets.” List of other Volumes in this Series 

sent post-jree, 





LEGENDS OF GREECE AND 
ROME. Stories of Long Ago. By Grace H. Kuprer. 
With 18 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


“It is difficult to imagine how children could ohtain a more profitable intro- 
duction to the subject than through this book.”—Scotsman. 








NATURE STORIES FOR YOUNG 
READERS. Part I. Plant Life. Part II. Animal Life. 
By Fuorence Bass. Profusely Illustrated, crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 


THE LAUREL WALK. A New Novel. 


By Mrs. Motesworru, Author of “ Carrots,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 6s. 








A NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


THE MEN OF THE MOSS-HAGS. 


A Story of the Covenanters. By S. R. Crocxert, Author of 
“The Raiders,” &e. New Edition, wirn Srxtren Iniustrra- 
tions by C. E. Brock. ‘I'wenty-eighth Thousand, large 
crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
‘‘A strong, stirring, and picturesque story, which it is impossible to read 
without interest and admiration,.”—Spectator. 





THE BODLEY HEAD, Vigo Street, London, W. 


ISBISTER and CO., Limited, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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SOCIETY FOR 
PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


PARISH PRIESTS AND THEIR PEOPLE IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES IN ENGLAND. By the Rev. E. L. Ourrs, D.D. With 
numerous Illustrations, Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s, 6d. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON CHURCH HISTORY :— HISTORY 
OF EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. By the Rev. E.L. Ourts,D.D. Demy 8vo, 
cloth boards, 6s, 

“This compendium is, allowing for its brevity, the best work of the kind 
which has been published in English. Mr, Outts’s book, in short, is at once 
fresh, readable, and deserving to be read,”—Athenzum, 


SIDE - LIGHTS ON CHURCH HISTORY : — THE 
LITURGY AND RITUAL OF THE ANTE-NIOENE CHUROH. By the 
Rev. F. E. Warren, B.D,, F.8.A. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 58 


EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS :—ST. POLYCARP, 
BISHOP OF SMYRNA. By the Rev, BLoms1ELp Jackson, M.A. Feap.8vo, 
cloth boards, 1s, This is one of a series of small books intended to contain 
Translations into English of the earliest Christian Writings, either in a 





whole or in part. Readers will be thus brought face to face with the litera- 
ture of the first Christian centuries, 


SELECTED SERMONS. From Works of the late Rev. 


F. B. Woopwarp, M.A. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


SERMONS OF THE LATE DEAN GOULBURN ON 
8T. JOHN BAPTIST. Edited by the Rev. B. Comrron. Small post 8vo, 
cloth boards, 1s. 6d. A Selection of Sermons hitherto unpublished. 


COLONIAL CHURCH HISTORIES: THE CHURCH 
abl we png Bee ag ny ad the Rev. A. CatpEcorT, B.D. With Map. 


COLONIAL CHURCH HISTORIES: THE STORY OF 
THE AUSTRALIAN CHURCH. By the Rev. B. Sruowps. With Map. 


TWO HUNDRED YEARS: THE HISTORY OF THE 
§.P.C.K., 1698-1898, This Volume gives a fairly full account of the circum. 
stances in which the Society originated, and of the various works carried on 
by it throughout the world to the present day. The information contained 
in the volume is drawn in the main from the Society’s Minute Books, and 
the material thus gleaned furnishes, perhaps, a more complete account of 
Church life and work during the Jast two centuries than could be had from 
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Norice.—With this week’s “ Spectator” is issued, gralis, a 
LirenaryY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
emer “Shei 

NIR JAMES WESTLAND resigns the Indian Chancellor- 
S ship of the Exchequer in March next, and Mr. C. E. 
Dawkins has been appointed to succeed him. The selection is 
2 bold and original one, and indicates, we should say, that the 
India Office foresee that financial difficulties are ahead. They 
have, therefore, passed over the Indian Civil Service, and 
brought in an entirely new man. Mr. Dawkins is under 
forty, and knows nothing of India; but he was Mr. Goschen’s 
private secretary, and as an Under-Secretary for Finance in 
Egypt he has impressed Lord Cromer, and obtained an in- 
sight into the methods of compelling financial accuracy in an 
Asiatic Treasury. It is probable, too, as Lord Cromer 
approves him, that he has nerve, a quality as necessary to 
any Finance Minister in India as to asoldier. There is no 
Parliament in India to overbear resistance, and any pro- 
posal largely to reduce expenditure rouses the deadly hostility 
of the Services, not only for selfish reasons, but for the sake 
of the “improvements” they are all anxious to make. The 
soldiers, too, fight for their costly and often useless expedi- 
tions as tenaciously as coal-miners for their wages; and the 
unlucky “ Financial Member” often feels tempted to provide 
for the hour, and let the interests of the Empire drift. A 
new man from a new place may compel reform, and if he 
grows old and grey before his time—well, States have often 
to expend men. 








We wonder, when Mr. Dawkins tackles the currency 
problem, whether he will think of the one plan which 
everybody passes by. Suppose, as every other scheme seems 
to fail, that we try a return to honesty. In other words, instead 
ef debasing the currency, or changing the currency, or trying 
elaborate “dodges ”—they are no better—through bills of 
exchange, suppose we call in our bad rupees, and replace them 
by a thicker rupee actually worth 1s. 6d. as silver, of course 
reopening the mints at the same time. That is what has 
been invariably done in Earope when the value of the current 
coin had been depreciated, and the plan has never failed to 
put everything right again. The expense would be very great, 
fifty millions we fear, or, say, a million and a half a year in in- 
terest ; but we should save much of that in exchange, we should 
put the commerce of India on a sound footing, and we should 

y degrees raise the taxes imperceptibly to their old level. It is 
* minor advantage that we should cease to oppress the servants 
of the State. We suppose there is some final objection to this 
Flan, but except the expense we cannot see what it is. 


Nothing new has occurred in regard to the Fashoda 


bitter and arrogant, declaring that there must bea bargain 
before Marchand can be withdrawn, a proposition to which 
the British Government cannot assent, inasmuch as their 
contention is that Fashoda is a post on Anglo-Egyptian 
territory. It is probable, however, that the language of the 
Matin and similar journals is “ inspired,” and intended to pro- 
duce the impression here and in France that the resistance of 
M. Delcassé to any compulsion is very serious indeed. He 
wants us to offer him a golden bridge, which under the cir- 
cumstances will, we imagine, overtax diplomatic ingenuity. 
Meanwhile Major Marchand, who has been promoted in 
acknowledgment of his gallantry and perseverance, remains 
shut up on his island in the Nile, dependent upon the British 
encamped around him even for food. Much importance has 
been attached to the fact, revealed by the Daily Telegraph, 
that as Sir H. Kitchener’s steamer approached Major 
Marchand’s island, his men fired upon the vessel; but the 
importance of the incident, even if true, seems to be fac- 
titions. The Frenchman thought the steamer belonged to 
the Dervishes, who were attacking, and had nearly destroyed, 
his party. The public must be patient for a little. 


The mills of diplomacy grind slowly, but they do grind. 
On September 6th British soldiers were massacred in Crete 
by the Turkish garrison. On October 5th a collective Note 
from Great Britain, Russia, France, and Italy was pre- 
sented to the Sultan, insisting that his troops must 
quit Crete within one month, under penalty of coercive 
measures. As the departure of Turkish soldiers from any 
Christian province of Turkey means, in all cases, the ex. 
tinction of Turkish rule for ever, the vengeance of right on 
wrong will have been fairly prompt. It is said that the 
Sultan will even withdraw the troops before he replies to the 
Note, in order to avoid the appearance of coercion; but the 
East is as shrewd as the West, and will understand the facts. 
The moment the troops are withdrawn the Mussulmans, whe 
cannot endure a subordinate position, will begin emigrating; 
but it will still be necessary to construct a strong Govern- 
ment for the island, and to construct it rapidly. With 
Prince George as Governor, and some six thousand 
European soldiers stationed at different points, this should 
not at first be difficult ; but the island will require a permanent 
police after their departure, and it is not yet settled where 
these are to come from. A Swiss gendarmerie, three 
thousand strong, would be the best instrument of pacifica- 
tion, but who is to pay them during the two years which 
must elapse before the full power of paying taxes is restored P 
With a good fighting gendarmerie, unrelenting justice, 
twelve executions a year, and a 10 per cent. tariff, Crete 
ought to enter on the next century not only as a habitable 
but as a prosperous place. 


M. Manan, the Public Prosecutor of the French Republic, 
has decided that the forgery committed by Colonel Henry 
constitutes a “new fact” in the Dreyfus case, and that 
the Court of Cassation must be asked to order a 
revision of that officer’s trial. He is said to be of opinion 
that the Court, being governed by precedents, cannot refuse; 
and that consequently the whole case must be reopened, and 
the accused remitted to a second Court-Martial. If this view 
is correct, and the Court grants the order, the agitation in the 
highest circles of the Army will be extreme, the Htat-Major 
being virtually placed upon its trial as well as Dreyfus. It 
remains to be seen whether the Htat-Major will bear this, 
whether the Chamber will permit M. Brisson to continue in a 
course so unacceptable to the Army, and whether the people 
will or will not await in calm the legal investigation. Itisa 





significant fact that the military authorities still keep Colonel 
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Picquart in “secret” confinement, although the law as 
recently modified allows him to see counsel. They say the 
new law was not intended to apply to military Tribunals, an 
assertion believed by the best lawyers to be unfoonded. 
There seems to be no means under French law of trying the 
Governor of the military prison for illegal detention. 


Conservative Germans are troubled by the Emperor’s 
visit to Palestine. They hint that something may happen in 
his absence requiring his personal intervention, that he may be 
killed in the Holy Land, and that he ought not to be absent 
while the only possible Regent, Prince Henry, is still in China. 
They even circulated a rumour that the journey had been 
abandoned. This has been officially denied, the Emperor, 
who fears nothing, having set his heart upon the expedition. 
He is to arrive in Constantinople on his way on the 17th inst., 
and will visit Jerusalem in extraordinary state; his retinue and 
that of the Pashas who will be sent to receive him comprising, 
it is estimated, eight thousand persons. It is assumed that 
in his interview with the Sultan he will make some requests 
of importance, seeking preferential rights, for example, to 
colonise and trade in Syria, but unless he can make great 
promises in return he may fail in obtaining any concessions of 
value. Getting the better of Abd-al-Hamid in a bargain is 
very difficult work indeed. It takes two Jews to make profit 
out of a Levantine, three Greeks to cheat a Jew, four 
Armenians to beat a Greek in a bargain, and all the men in 
the East can get no advantage out of the Sultan. Whata 
biography his Majesty’s would be if any one could write it 
with full knowledge. 


As we have assumed throughout our comments on the 
Palace Revolution in China, the Emperor is still alive. 
According to the Pekin correspondent of the Times, he sits 
every day in Council by the side of the Dowager Empress, 
hearing his own decrees rescinded. That imperious and 
crafty old lady probably thinks him a better instrument than 
any one whom she could call to the throne. It is evident 
from the published letters of the Emperor to his Cantonese 
favourite, that he has really been captured by Western ideas, 
but that he is an irresolute, possibly also a timid, man, with 
that disposition to move rashly which is often found in such 
characters. His decision to cut off queues, and clothe all 
officials in European garments was very foolish. He still 
occupies, however, a position of almost magical influence, 
and we still doubt if the imbroglio in Pekin is quite over yet. 
Prophecy becomes difficult when poison is frequently em- 
ployed. At present all is quiet, though the Embassies think 
it best to protect themselves with small European guards. 


A correspondent of the Daily Mail relates a story to which we 
attach some importance. He states that Louis Bonaparte, the 
Colonel of Russian artillery, has quite recently passed ten days 
in Paris, that he made a deep impression on the Bonapartist 
chiefs there, and that his elder brother, Prince Victor, intends 
to “abdicate” in his favour. It is ramoured, moreover, that 
he has held communications with some of the higher chiefs of 
the Army, and that M. Brisson, who has obtained an inkling 
of a “complot,” is much alarmed at the recrudescence of 
Bonapartist feeling. We believe the story to be true as far 
as the visit of the new Pretender is concerned, and his 
brother’s willingness to resign. We doubt the existence of 
any plot, but we have always thought it probable that if the 
next Revolution were effected by the Army, the Generals con- 
cerned, from their want of personal distinction and their 
jealousy of each other, would be compelled either to restore 
the House of France, which peasant feeling will not permit, or 
to fall back upon the one trained soldier of the Bonaparte 
line. Prince Louis—he is Prince of the house of Savoy— 
would strengthen in France the hope of active Russian 
alliance. 


The Americans are finding out what “ expansion” involves 
very rapidly. They have already voted a great increase to 
their fighting fleet, and it is said that President McKinley 
will invite Congress to increase the Regular Army from 
twenty-five thousand to one hundred thousand men, a request 
which will seem the more reasonable because the Red Indians 
are taking advantage of the absence of the troops to rise in 
insurrection. An Army of that kind will involve a large 


Staff and the establishment of at least five new military 
Colleges, 


one specially for artillery. The war taxes 





Sc ccerrair 
have yielded so freely that there is plenty of money, 
and the Americans believe that each colony will pay 
its own expenses. The opposition to the complete annexa. 
tion of the Philippines is, therefore, dying away, the 
more rapidly because General Merritt, who commanded 
there, says the thoughtful classes are all in favour of annexa- 
tion, and condemns the tyranny of the Monastic Orders ag 
frightful. His account of the islands is said to have produced 
“stupefaction” in Spain, where no one knew anything of 
their condition, and a deep impression in America, Indeed, 
orders are said to have been sent from Washington to the 
Commission now sitting in Paris to insist on complete cession, 
or to break off negotiations. 


The annual Congress of German Socialists has been marked 
this year by important features, on which we have dwelt else. 
where. We may, however, say here very briefly that the 
reasonable members of the party, who closely resemble English 
Radicals, and who propose to carry their objects by the power 
of the vote alone, have prevailed against the doctrinaires, 
The leaders of the former section, Herr von Volmar and Herr 
Auer, have been received with rapturous applause, although 
they almost formally relegate Collectivism to the place where 
counsels of perfection are stored up. They desire practical 
reforms, shorter hours, better wages, and liberty as in 
England, and seem inclined to give up even the demand for 
female suffrage,—an immense recoil. One reason for their 
more moderate tone is the rejection by the peasantry of their 
offers. The peasant does not see how the confiscation of the 
“surplus profit ” beyond a living maintenance is to benefit 
him. On the contrary, he has been complaining for a thou- 
sand years that surplus profit is just the thing which he never 
succeeds in getting. We take it, too, that Socialism has not 
succeeded in the Army. At least, the speakers seemed to 
acknowledge that the Emperor could shoot them all down if 
he pleased. 


The visitor of the week has been Professor Virchow, the 
great German pathologist and Liberal politician. He was 
invited to take a leading part at the annual Medical Session, 
and delivered on Monday an address at the Charing Cross 
Hospital, which, by reason of technicalities, seems to the 
ordinary reader dull, but is said by doctors to be full of 
wisdom. Its essence was the value of biology as an adjunct to 
medicine, and its most noteworthy opinion that we must wait 
into next century before we have solved “the grand problem 
of immunitisation,”—the secret, that is, not of preventing 
disease, but of rendering it harmless to the individual, 
as vaccination renders small-pox. The Professor was also 
entertained on Wednesday at a banquet given by the leading 
representatives of English medicine, whom in his speech he 
complimented in a style which drew from Sir S. Wilks, 
President of the College of Physicians, in an ecstasy, we sup- 
pose, of gratitude, the rather absurd rejoinder :— 

‘Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night, 

God said, Let Virchow be, and all was light.” 
All? when the ablest physicists declare that as yet they know 
nothing compared with what there is to know. Professor 
Virchow will, it is said, stay some time in England, wishing 
to make to his countrymen a full report upon the condition of 
English pathological science,—a report which will be of 
interest to more than the profession. 


Sir William Harcourt in a prodigiously long letter, full of 
repetitions, reviews in Thursday’s Times the progress made at 
the Church Congress towards a restraint of lawlessness in the 
Church. Sir William quotes with satisfaction the Primate’s 
statement that lawlessness did exist, that the Bishops must 
put a stop to it, and that they meant to doso. He wants to 
know, however, what are they doing and what are they about 
todo. He applauds the outspoken admonitions of four of 
their number, and admits that the Bishop of Winchester sees 
the danger and has justly measured it; but asks, ‘‘ Does com- 
prehension imply, under the name of Catholic, the identifica 
tion of the Reformed Church of England with the whole ritual, 
doctrine, and practice of the Church of Rome?” To vindicate 
the pertinence of this question he analyses the proceedings 
of the English Church Union at the Congress, and the 
“authoritative utterance” put forward by this “extensive 
Romanising organisation.” In other words, he identifies the 
“ great and growing peril,” the existence of which is admitted 
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py the Bishop of Winchester, with the claims of the 
English Church Union, and declares that, in view of the 
numbers and unanimity of this body, this is “no child’s play 
to be treated with indifference by fainéant Bishops...... 
it is the question of whether the ‘High Celebration,’ the 
equivalent of the Roman ‘ Mass,’ is to take its place in the 
National Church.” He concludes by observing that “what 
the laity of the Church are waiting with anxiety to learn is in 
what manner, and when, they [the Bishops] are setting about 
to exercise that authority, and what has resulted from its 
exercise.” Sir William Harcourt writes, on this occasion, 
with moderation, but is there not a little of the spirit of the 
late Mr. Newdegate in his letter? That champion of Pro- 
testantism had Jesuit on the brain, this one has the English 


Church Union. 


Mr. Balfour in a letter to Mr. Evelyn Cecil, published in 
the Herts Guardian, makes his own position in regard to the 
anti-ritualistic panic perfectly clear. He would, he says, 
“stop” illegal practices. He would, if he could, allow 
“the congregation” a veto upon ritualistic innovations 
which they disliked, but does not see how to secure that end. 
“Apart from questions of ritual in the Church, we have to 
consider the opinions and doctrines believed and taught by 
its ministers. As regards these I should certainly not be a 
party to narrowing the comprehensive character which the 
Church of England has always possessed.” Mr. Balfour would 
see injury to the Church in the dominance of any exclusive 
school of thought, even if such school happened to be his 
own, Our deduction from this letter is that Mr. Balfour 
deprecates new legislation, wishes the Bishops to put down 
illegal practices, but would leave clerical opinion, of course 
within understood limits, free. That is very nearly our own 
position, with the reserve that we dread a series of prosecu- 
tions, even if instituted by Bishops. 


Dr. J. Walter Carr, senior physician to the Royal Free 
Hospital, who delivered the introductory address to the 
students of the School of Medicine for Women on Tuesday 
evening, took for his main theme fashion in medicine. A 
hundred years ago bleeding for fever was well-nigh universal. 
Then the pendulum swung back until by the middle of the 
century enormous quantities of alcohol were frequently ad- 
ministered to fever patients. The temperance hospital was 
the outward and visible sign of a second reaction. Then came 
the fashion of reducing temperature by powerful drugs, with 
antipyrin at their head, while at the moment animal extracts 
and anti-toxins —the modern scientific equivalent, we 
should say, of those wonderful seventeenth century pre- 
scriptions, e.g., the heart of a mouse stewed in tobacco- 
juice— are all the rage. Dr. Carr accordingly em- 
phasised the need of cultivating a more judicial and 
catholic spirit, “not of adopting some new drug or method 
as a universal panacea one year and entirely disregarding it 
the next, but seeking the good in every system of treatment, 
avoiding, on the one hand, the danger of pushing it to excess, 
and, on the other, the risk of ignoring it altogether.” In 
Ireland, it may be noted, the peasantry adopt this eclectic 
method in a somewhat crude form by begging for medicine 
at all the country houses and taking all the remedies in turn. 
Turning to the question of women doctors, Dr. Carr observed 
that if the movement became “fashionable,” and unsuitable 
women were led to enter the profession, a reaction might 
easily arise and jeopardise the cause. 


Sir Archibald Geikie, the Director-General of the Geological 
Survey of the United Kingdom, delivered an admirable 
address at Birmingham on Tuesday on “Science in Educa- 
tion,” in the course of which he observed that “no impartial 
onlooker could fail to notice that the natural reaction against 
the dominance of the older learning had tended to induce an 
undervaluing of the benefits which that learning afforded and 
could still bestow.” Such a result, though unavoidable, he 
held to be matter for regret, and he urged upon science 
students to cultivate the humanities, not merely as a source of 
consolation and refreshment, but for two reasons of a more 
utilitarian kind. “ Men who had been too exclusively trained 
im science or were too much absorbed in its pursuits were not 
always the most agreeable members of society.” Further- 
more, the “comparative neglect of the literary side of educa- 
tion by many men of science was conspicuously seen in their 








literary style.” The arrogance of the narrow-minded man 
of science can be quite as objectionable as the preciosity 
of the literary prig. Bat as for the question of style, we can 
hardly think of a single really eminent man of science of this 
generation who leaves much to be desired. Lord Kelvin, Lord 
Rayleigh, Mr. A. R. Wallace, Sir Robert Ball, and Sir 
Archibald Geikie himself are all admirably lucid writers or 
speakers. Specialists, however, and perhaps electricians most 
of all, come under Sir Archibald’s condemnation. 


Dr. Goodfellow, who lectured on the fascinating subject of 
“Tea and Tea-drinking” at the Agricultural Hall on 
Tuesday, may be commended for his abstinence from that 
panic-mongering so dear to a certain class of modern doctors. 
He does not hold that there is death, or even danger, in the 
pot so long as we observe certain golden rules,—viz., always 
to use good tea and water just on the boil, to infuse about 
four minutes, to avoid second brews, used tea-leaves, and tea 
at the principal meal. With these provisos, he stated that 
tea was not only non-injurious, but a necessity to meet the 
conditions of modern life. He also blessed the earthenware 
teapot and sanctioned the use of the “cosy,” which some 
hygienic purists rigorously condemn. Butin regard to details, 
the address was meagre and unilluminative. Dr. Goodfellow 
omitted to discuss the relative merits of Chinese and Indian 
teas, the use of cream or milk or both, and the question of 
sugar. He also failed to touch upon indulgence in the early 
morning cup—“ tea veniente die,” as it has been called—or to 
define what constituted excess. When Hartley Coleridge was 
asked how many cups he drank, he replied, in indignation, 
“Cups? I measure by pots!” 


The response to the Lord Mayor’s request to Englishmen 
to relieve the distress caused by the West Indian hurricane 
has not been very liberal. Twenty-five thousand pounds 
seems a sum, but if London were really stirred with sympathy 
it would multiply the amount fivefold in twelve hours. Yet 
it ought to be stirred with sympathy, for vast numbers of our 
fellow subjects have been ruined, they are entirely blameless, 
and the better classes who might have helped them are ruined 
too. The people are houseless, and though a negro’s house 
does not cost much, yet when huts are destroyed by ten 
thousand at a blow, as has happened in Barbadoes, the total 
amounts to considerable figures. An Imperial grant such as 
the islanders desire requires the sanction of Parliament, 
which cannot be given for four months, and there is no 
common authority in the West Indies which could guarantee 
a loan, and use it for relief. We do not quite like, either, the 
new way of appealing to the Treasury for everything, and if 
a grant is made, should prefer a loan, to be remitted only if 
repayment is hereafter proved to be impossible. The best 
method of all would be a flood of cheques from the charitable 
with funds to spare. 


Mr. A. Braxton Hicks, at an inquest opened on Thursday 
at Kingston, where the circumstances of the case pointed to 
strychnine poisoning, took occasion to condemn some remarks 
recently made by Sir J. Crichton Browne in a lecture before 
the Pharmaceutical Society. They were to the effect that 
there were organic poisons well known to medical men which 
could be used with impunity, “ without the slightest fear of 
detection, but they were rarely or never used illegitimately, 
A connoisseur of poisons could, by keeping his own microbes, 
slaughter hundreds of innocent persons without the slightest 
fear of his crime coming to light.” He (the coroner) thought 
it was a very great pity that a person in Dr. Crichton 
Browne’s position should go out of his way to point out 
what people should do if they wished to poison others. 
On this we would remark that if the coroner considered the 
publication of these remarks dangerous, he has not diminished , 
the danger by alluding to them. But we prefer to think the 
coroner’s misgivings unfounded. If Sir J. Crichton Browne 
had stated that there were ways of poisoning people at once 
easy and undetectable, Mr. Braxton Hicks’s strictures would 
have been well merited. But the method indicated by Sir J. 
Crichton Browne presupposes profound and elaborate scientific 
research; the danger could only come in where such attain- 
ments were combined with unusual villainy. Such a com- 
bination is exceptionally rare, except in novels. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2%) were on Friday, 1092. 
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OF THE DAY. 


——— 


THE NEW JINGOISM. 


ie new Jingoes are probably less dangerous than 

the old, for they have little hold on Parliament and 
none on the Administration; but they are worse. The 
old spirit, so far as it was not smirched by a vulgar pride 
in heavy money-bags, was one of defiance to aggressors, 
and had in it something of chivalry; but the new is 
tainted by the desire for great and rapid gain. From 
every quarter, if there is dispute caused by the partition 
of the world, from China, from Central Africa, from West 
Africa, from South Africa, and from the Pacific, we 
receive the same messages, which mean, “ Use force, 
coerce the dark men, defy the white men in battle, and 
then Englishmen will have new trades, new concessions, 
new mines, new pecuniary prosperity.” In Shanghai they 
propose in so many words to fight Russia and “assume 
the protectorate of China,” in Lagos they would defy 
France to obtain Lake Tchad, and in South Africa, where 
in this very week we have “taken up” the sovereignty 
of Barotseland, a pastoral province the size of France, 
they wish to defy half Europe by a violent seizure of 
Delagoa Bay. That they should desire these things is, 
from their geographical position, natural enough, and it 
would be foolish to blame them for considering their 
habitats the pivots of the Empire; but they seem to 
reject the quiet fulfilment of their wishes when that is 
possible, and ery eagerly for some “ great blow” which 
their opponents will feel, and in which their own pride 
may exult. They appear, in fact, with a curious lack 
of English common-sense, to desire to humiliate as 
well as to defeat their opponents in business. Lord 
Salisbury, they say, must “put his foot down.” Lord 
Salisbury must “stiffen his back.” Lord Salisbury must 
“speak plainly.” In short, Lord Salisbury must every- 
where and on each occasion, adequate or inadequate, 
threaten war, and if resisted, make his threatenings 
good. 

That is not diplomacy, or statesmanship either. We 
hold no brief for the Premier, finding it still difficult to 
forgive the desertion of the Armenians, but in the present 
situation of the world we are glad that the initiative rests 
with a man who can think as well as feel, even if his 
mind is a little “sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought.” We believe Lord Salisbury to want in the 
main, with one great exception, exactly what his critics 
and detractors want, but to believe that what they want 
can be obtained by a State so powerful as ours, one felt in 
sO many areas, and with such invaluable aid to bestow, by 
coolly persistent policy without incurring the enormous 
risks and expenditure of war. Pressed by home opinion, 
opposed by foreign jealousies and fears rather than by 
foreign interests, hampered by the enormous spaciousness 
of the area over which British action now extends, as well 
as by the bewildering rapidity of modern events, the 
Foreign Secretary holds steadily on his course, fighting 
only when necessary, but then, as on the Nile, running 
the gravest risks with patient deliberation. [We wonder, 
by the way, how many of those who exult over that 
splendid and most fruitful victory have ever reflected 
what the position would have been if Sir Herbert 
Kitchener had been totally defeated.] The result 
of this method has been a series of successes over 
which any other people would have gone frantic with 
joy. In Nigeria we hold Boussa, the key to the Niger, 
half a million square miles of land, and a monopoly of 
influence over the States lying to the eastward and covering 
more than half the way to the Nile. In East Africa we 
are masters of the Nile almost to the Lakes, while our 
agents at the Cape are moving up stride after stride to 
join hands with the British forces advancing to the South. 
In South Africa we have obtained, by the admission of 
our angry German opponents, the right to acquire Delagoa 
Bay, the possession which seemed so unattainable, and 
which is of the last importance to us, not because it 
renders the Transvaal an enclave, but because it shuts out 
the foreigner from entrance into our house. The Soudan, 
Barotseland, Delagoa Bay, all won within two months 
without war with any European Power; and then we are 
told that now, as ever, Great Britain is defeated! Ask 
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the German Emperor, or the Sultan, or Prince Hohenlohe 
or Dr. Leyds, his opinion of that complaint. But it ig 
said that in all these cases we have given up somethin 
have not taken all we might; above all, have aa 
defied our enemies and made them crouch. Do those 
who use this language really believe that we cap 
if we please, claim and obtain the whole world. 
or think it worth while, as we expand, to rouse 
against that expansion the vanity, and the self-respect, 
and the interests of all the European peoples? Our rapid, 
and, as it seems to them, limitless, expansion already inte 
cites in our rivals a passion of jealousy and fear,—jealoug 
of our success where they only half succeed, and fear lest, 
we should purpose seizing all the small remainder gtjj] 
unoccupied; and are we to sharpen and deepen thege 
feelings by compelling them to acknowledge our victories 
with a kotow? It is most indiscreet, and, if we are to 
speak plainly, most ignorant, even to wish for such a 
compliance, but to demand it would be political insanity. 
If the French Foreign Office has a way of withdrawing 
Major Marchand from his rather absurd position without 
losing every Colonial vote, why, if we give up nothing, 
should we object to that way, why not rather approve it 
with a smile? The “City” always takes the lead in 
this kind of incitement, but the men of the City are 
experienced in business, and we would ask them gravely 
if it is their accepted method, after a successful negotia- 
tion, to kick, or even to jeer, at the defeated side. That 
Major Marchand must go is decided, but it seems to us 
that his going to-morrow is exactly the same as his 
going to-day, and that it is not either our duty or our 
interest to overthrow friendly Governments merely 
because we feel upon us an impulse of perfectly useless 
hurry. 


But Crete and China? Surely Lord Salisbury has been 
weak there? As yet we see no evidence of weakness 
in Crete. We have no power to hang the Sultan, and 
short of that, the most appropriate punishment for the 
massacre of Englishmen in Crete was to terminate his 
sovereignty in the island. Well, it is ending. The 
threads of diplomacy have been slowly bound together, 
and in spite of unexampled difficulties—for half the 
Powers believe that we want to keep Crete for ourselves 
—Prince George of Greece will reign in the island vice 
Abd-ul-Hamid, the Turkish troops, regulars and Bashi- 
bazouks together, will be withdrawn, and an international 
police will occupy and pacify Crete. Can any one 
imagine a stronger lesson to an independent Sovereign, or 
one more calculated to induce a fanatic populace to 
bethink itself before it again attacks citizens protected by 
the British flag? As to China, what do the critics really. 
know to have been done or neglected in China that their 
criticism is so severe? All they know is what is not 
being done, and that negative quantity seems to us to 
show Lord Salisbury’s wisdom and resolution quite as 
much as the conquest of the Soudan or the right acquired 
of occupying Delagoa Bay. The British Government is 
not turning the Russians out of Manchuria because it has 
not the power. It is not assuming the protectorate of China, 
because that would mean a great war with at least two 
Powers in order to prop up an evil Asiatic dynasty, 
which, as Captain F. Younghusband shows conclusively 
in this month’s Contemporary Review, we had better allow 
to perish. What we are doing is waiting until events 
develop themselves a little further, and meanwhile 
protecting Englishmen against any possibility of violent 
harm. What other course would the critics advise? 
That Pekin should be “ internationally ” occupied? That 
would either mean a great war in a month, or a scene 
like that presented by the Concert when it began to act 
in Armenian affairs. That Great Britain should occupy 
Pekin? Where is the force to do it with, even if it 
were not certain that the Continent would go mad with 
jealousy and spite? Or do they, perchance, think that 
“twenty-five Marines” would suffice to “arrest and 
deport”? the Queen-Mother and Li Hung Chang, and 
set up an Emperor, as one maker of bulletins suggested 
on Monday? All this hurry, and readiness to sug- 
gest violence, and impatience of every influence but the 
British, is positively foolish, The moment a clear 
necessity arises Lord Salisbury will act, and to act 
before would be a sign not of decision but of a weak 
dread of not being ready for eventualities which may 
never arrive. 
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THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S FIXED IDEA. 


HE Germans evidently believe that their Emperor is 
T visiting Constantinople for reasons of State as well 
as from enlightened curiosity, and they are probably 
right. One of the fixed ideas of William II., and one 
with which his counsellors fully sympathise, is that 
Germany, with her increasing population, her not very 
fertile soil, and her necessarily heavy taxation, needs not 
only tropical dependencies to increase her commerce, but 
some great thinly-populated land in which her overspill 
may settle and flourish. It is too irritating to see great 
armies of strong men settle under the American or British 
flags and give up their own. He has pursued this double 
object with unflagging energy, and amid disappointments 
which have not only been most vexatious to himself, but 
have occasionally given to his action an unreal appearance 
of vacillation. He has had one or two successes, but has 
been more frequently shunted off, the opposition becoming 
so dangerous as to cause success to appear hardly worth 
the risk. He succeeded in making a lodgment in both 
East and West Africa, and though his dependencies there 
are hardly worth their cost, having attracted few settlers 
and created little trade, still they are colonies, and one can 
always hope for the best. He succeeded also in seizing 
Kiao-chow, and thus in making Germany an appreciable 
factor in the future distribution of China and the 
present contest for her trade. The much greater idea, 
however, of creating a German Empire by the aid of 
the Dutch in South Africa—the idea which under- 
laid the telegram to President Kruger, and the 
attempt to “explore”? Matabeleland—was baffled by the 
determined, and, we imagine, quite unexpected, resist- 
ance of the British people. A glance towards Morocco 
as a possible place of settlement followed, and it is not 
yet quite certain why the glance turned aside, for Morocco 
might be turned by scientific cultivation into a most 
worthy possession, and is not vigilantly defended by any 
Power but France. Then there was some sort of hope in 
Southern Brazil, where the German colonists are powerful, 
and where there would be room for twenty millions of 
German emigrants; but the dread of fighting America 
weighed as heavily in Berlin as in every other capital, and 
was, we have been told, fortified by the reluctance of the 
German colonists to replace themselves under the sway of 
the police and the drillmasters of Prussia. If, however, 
America had been paralysed by a European war, as 
seemed for a few hours possible during the Venezuelan 
dispute, the German opportunity, as we pointed out at 
the time, would have visibly arrived. A question as to 
the possibility of permission to acquire Cuba elicited an 
angry negative, and we have little doubt, though the 
statement will be denied, that Washington has been 
asked to conciliate Germany with a share, small or large, 
of the endless Philippine Islands. Samoa also would suit 
Germany, and if the Powers had decided to employ her as 
agent for the “ pacitication” and “regeneration” of 
Crete, she would have undertaken those heavy tasks 
with much goodwill. The muddle in Crete turned 
the attention of the Emperor to Turkey, and it is now 
said that his Majesty has arranged his forthcoming visit 
to the East in order to see with his own eyes what the 
possibilities are in the Western divisions of Turkey in 
Asia. The Russians can hardly come there; and besides 
seeing new opportunities of trade, and new chances 
of obtaining concessions, the Emperor realises that 
Turkey will one day break up, and does not see why, if 
that catastrophe, or blessing, occurs, Germany should be 
left without her share in the resulting partition. Russia 
consented to divide Poland, and why not the Ottoman 
Empire? A slice of Asia Minor from the Agean to 
Arabia would suit Germany very well, and would yet 
leave broad and fertile provinces to satisfy the Russian 
thirst for acquisition. There would be room for ten 
millions of Germans, the world would be much happier, 
and German colonies are already beginning to flourish 
and strike roots in Syria. The land is culturable by white 
agriculturists; and as for Jewish claims, it is not in 
Berlin that they are favourably, or even seriously, con- 
sidered. The real difficulty, supposing the Ottoman 


Power broken, would be to reconcile the Orthodox 
Church to the possession of Jerusalem by auy first- 
class Power, the lowest Russian regarding the Holy 
Places as in some sort a trust confided to his care and 








guardianship. The fierce jealousy of France, already 
aroused, and manifesting itself in a newspaper war about 
the right of France to protect all Eastern Christians—a 
right once real but now an anachronism—could for an 
adequate object be defied. 


We have no intention of blaming the Emperor for his 
colonial policy, for we are conscious that his ideas are 
precisely those which, were the Germans Englishmen, 
their statesmen would pursue. It is natural and right 
for any Sovereign or Prime Minister of Germany to view 
with alarm the over-rapid increase of the German people, 
to desire new markets for manufactures, and to seek 
through the world for some spot to which emigration 
might be directed, without the emigrants strengthening, as 
they now do, some other possibly hostile people. We can- 
not see where, so far, the moral objection lies to the 
Emperor’s wishes, and certainly, so long as we are un- 
affected, it does not lie in our mouths to raise one. It is 
too absurd for us to annex an area equal to France every 
year or two, and then grumble about the “land hunger” 
of any other civilised Power. We do not think the 
Germans manage tropical dependencies well, they being 
inclined to govern over much and to ignore the claims of 
their dark subjects, but they make admirable colonists, 
and their wish for a bit of the transmarine world for 
their very own is not one to be condemned. We have a 
good many bits, and we cannot recall a place where ten 
thousand Englishmen consent to live in peace under a 
foreign flag. We do not, in fact, as historians of the 
world’s progress, expect a mighty people like the Germans 
to abstain from asking their share in the great Distri- 
bution, or to refrain from anger when their asking is so 
persistently denied. The Emperor only does his duty in 
trying to realise the aspirations of his country, and it is 
his method, not his end, which, in our eyes, is open to just 
criticism. He has changed his object too often, he has 
not weighed sufficiently the value of each object, and he 
has often in seeking his end risked more than the end 
was worth. Kiao-chow is his only real success. That 
may prove worth having as a base from which to insist 
on a share of China, and its acquisition has not to be 
paid for in formidable hostility. His acquisitions in 
East and West Africa are nearly useless, as is also his 
section of New Guinea; he has not acquired one acre 
which a German can plough without sunstroke, and his 
efforts in different directions have roused, or are rousing, 
a sleepless distrust in Great Britain, Russia, and the 
United States. With much less risk than he has already 
run he could, we believe, have acquired Borneo, an island 
Empire half as large again as France, or a State in South 
America, or Barca, the ancient Cyrenaica, a very different 
possession from what it is imagined in this country to be, 
or many of the islands in the Eastern Archipelago. But 
to obtain jany of these places he must make his policy 
steady and persistent, must completely compensate exist- 
ing owners where there are any, and must make up his 
mind either to conciliate or defy neighbours who may be 
jealous of his success. Nothing is to be obtained by 
small tentatives, or by laying long trains which, when 
the time arrives, explode without firing the mine that is 
to bring down the adversary’s wall. 





HEALTH AND DISEASE. 


L Pgemees has been honoured during the past week by 

the visit of the greatest living physiologist, one of 
the few—very few—living men whose fame, it is safe to 
predict, will be secure for generations to come. Alike as 
a man, a citizen, and a teacher Professor Virchow is 
entitled to universal respect and gratitude. It is no light 
thing for an aged man to travel from Berlin to London, 
and to address to an audience of specialists a luminous 
survey of the influence of physiology on medicine in an 
alien tongue; and it is a remarkable testimony to Pro- 
fessor Virchow’s physical and intellectual vigour that he 
could do this at his time of life. It is also a great thing 
that our visitor should have taken such an honourable part 
in German politics, always pleading and fighting, as Lord 
Lister said of him, for the principle of civil and religious 
freedom. But the central fact of Professor Virchow’s repu- 
tation has been his splendid scientific judgment, founded 
on an enormous knowledge of details. We should say that 
his success is due to two causes: in the first place, he 





has never fallen into the slough of materialism, and in the 
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next place, he has preserved the calm and balanced mind 
which is so often divorced from that intense enthusiasm 
which he has nevertheless kept at white heat through a 
long and useful life. Dr. Virchow’s criticism of the dis- 
coveries of Professor Koch afforded an excellent illustra- 
tion of his wisdom, combining as it did a perfect openness 
of mind with a determination to stick to actual facts. 
His criticism of the ultra-Darwinian school as represented 
by Professor Haeckel has been an even more striking 
instance of the true scientific temper. It is significant, 
by the way, that Virchow and Pasteur, though surrounded 
by an environment of scientific materialism, have firmly 
upheld the view that man is something more than 
cunningly organised matter, and have steadily reinforced 
the cause of a sound philosophy. 

There can be little doubt that the influence of Pro- 
fessor Virchow’s lecture will be to stimulate the scientific 
study of the conditions of health and disease in the 
human body in the light of the idea that that body is a 
complex rather than a simple organism, or, to put it in 
another form, that it is a unity which embraces an inde- 
finite number of subsidiary and dependent organisms. 
The idea certainly lends new force to that wonderful 
Pauline statement of organic interdependence which has 
been rightly held the basic conception of a sound sociology. 
But we wonder whether the doctors and medical students 
who listened to Professor Virchow had any adequate con- 
ception of what their true functions should be under an 
enlightened system of public hygiene. There can be no 
doubt of the fact that the revival of public hygiene is 
one of the leading facts of our time. We use the word 
“revival” because in the ancient world this was an 
accepted duty, as, eg., in Egypt, where the remarkable 
priesthood which controlled and sustained Egyptian life 
for thousands of years was as truly a corporation of 
physicians as of priests. Indeed, in Egypt, in Greece, 
in Judea, as in numberless tribes and nations, the 
tasks of healing were so intimately blended with 
the functions of religious sacrifice and worship that 
it is impossible to separate them. The one difference 
between our public hygiene and that of the ancient world 
is that ours is more truly scientific, being based on 
analyses and on minute knowledge of natural processes 
which, so far as can be discovered, were sealed up to the 
ancients. It is evident that with the extension of urban 
life, with the enormous growth of industries, and with the 
coming together of various populations, public hygiene 
must fill an ever more important place in our modern 
life. Now, we suggest that this immense scientific energy 
devoted to the study of disease should set before itself 
one supreme object,—viz., the attainment of health by 
the population as a whole. 

It may be thought that this is the great end for which 
doctors and hygienic apparatus exist. If doctors cannot 
help us to good health, if public sanitation cannot im- 
prove the actual health of mankind, what, it may be asked, 
are they good for? The question is natural and right, 
but the assumption is far from the actual fact. We say 
that at present the great accepted test of successful 
hygiene is the prevention or postponement of death. The 
test of the condition of a city is itsdeath-rate. One reads, 
e.g., that Loudon has immensely reduced its death-rate 
(and, by the way, the averages for an enormous area like 
London afford a very imperfect test of the real state of 
things in the several portions of which it is made up), 
and the conclusion drawn instantly is that London is a 
healthy city. But the postponement of death is not 
necessarily the promotion of health. Rome has enor- 
mously reduced its death-rate since the embankment of 
the Liber, the building on the Esquiline, and other events ; 
yet at the beginning of the present year Rome had, it was 
suid, nearly sixty thousand cases of influenza. In 
former days the deaths from influenza would have been 
prodigious, now they are comparatively few; that 
is to say, medical science has interfered with the 
natural process which makes for the “survival of the 
fittest” by keeping the weak as well as the strong alive. 
The question which an ideal public hygiene would put is 
whether, on the whole, it would be well to permit more 
deaths, but to bring about a better condition of health 
among the living; and there can be little doubt what 
answer it would give to that question. We must all die 
sooner or later; and the problem for us is wiiether an 
earlier death by a few months or years is not better for 





the individual and for society than a long and lingerin 

career of misery and ill-health rendering the subject 10g 
lutely unfit for participation in the affairs of life. The 
problem comes home very closely to the modern dweller in 
cities who is not and cannot be adjusted to his environment 
For our modern diseases are so preponderatingly neurotic 
or digestive as sometimes to render physical existence 
irritating and intolerable to a point at which only the 
implanted sense of duty keeps the victim alive, Many 
a man goes to his office of a morning only wishing 
devoutly that that day might prove his last. Morality 
religion, his family keep him at his post of duty, 
but he is really unfit for the burdens of life. But, a0 
long as his life is not in actual danger, so long as no 
vital organ is threatened, his doctor will, as a general rule, 
scarcely trouble himself to do more than ward off the 
more disagreeable symptoms. The man will be kept 
alive, and thousands more like him, and the figures will 
be duly chronicled as showing the steady progress of 
public hygiene and medical skill. But what they do 
really prove is not the presence of positive health, but the 
greater ability to postpone death. 

We trust that in writing this we make no reflection on 
the great medical profession, for that is far from our in. 
tention. We should be the last to ignore the blessed 
results alleviating pain and renewing life which we owe 
to that profession. Still less would we wish to be under. 
stood as slighting the magnificent achievements of the 
more scientific calling of modern surgery. Our point 
is that the postponement of death is less important 
for the individual and for society than the promotion 
of health, and that the latter should be the prime 
object of medical science. What will it profit us if we 
gain a few more months or years of life when that life is 
thin, ghostly, stunted, and almost useless? Death is no 
evil, but is an inevitable and beneficent device of Nature 
to keep the world alive; but lingering disease, which 
makes us creep and feel mean and miserable, is a very 
real evil. ‘“ Every man is a scoundrel when he is sick,” 
said Dr. Johnson, and the insistence in ancient codes of 
laws between morals and health sprang from a profound 
insight into the proper conditions of human life. In keeping 
this ideal of the promotion of health steadily before the 
mind as the chief aim of medical science, we believe that 
a sound psychology is as urgent as a sound physiology. 
Therefore, while we do not commit ourselves to many 
things in the domain of hypnotism and cures by “ sugges- 
tion,” we do say that foremost in the true healer’s art will 
be the arousing and purifying of the will and the cease- 
less promotion of the highest ideals of personal and 
public morality. 





LIBERTY AND LAW IN CANADA. 


REATER Britain is conducting some very in- 
teresting and instructive experiments in democratic 
government. In New Zealand the State has said that 
individual freedom is of less importance than industrial 
peace, and has accordingly made the acceptance of arbitra- 
tion, in trade disputes which cannot be otherwise com- 
posed, obligatory. And now in Canada the Parliamentary 
voters have been appealed to directly on the question 
whether legislation is desirable by which the sale of 
aleoholic liquors for other than medicinal, technical, or 
sacramental purposes should be prohibited throughout 
the Dominion. The returns, at the time of writing, are 
not quite complete. But there appears to be no doubt as 
to the general results of this vote, and they are well 
deserving of notice. In each of the English-speaking 
provinces of the Dominion there is an actual majority in 
favour of prohibition. But the poll has been a small one, 
“little interest” being shown, according to the Ottawa 
correspondent of the Times ; nearly all the leading cities, 
including Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, London, 
Victoria, and Vancouver, give majorities against pro- 
hibition; and the hostile majority in the province of 
Quebec is said to reach over 50,000, which, considering 
that its total population is only about a million and a 
half, must be deemed very large indeed. Even so, there 18 
a net balance of about 11,600 votes over the whole Dominion 
in favour of prohibition, and, of course, if it were 
not for Quebec that balance would be correspondingly 
larger. For practical purposes, however, as bearing 
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Dominion, we should suppose that the results of 
the vote just taken will be regarded as, for the 
present at any rate, unfavourable. No statesman 
endowed with an average amount of prudence and 
common - sense, to say nothing of one possessing 
the breadth of view which characterises Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier, could seriously consider the project 
of attempting to override the distinct preference for 
reasonable freedom in regard to the sale of alcohol 
shown in all the large towns of the Dominion except 
Halifax and St. John, and the heavy preponderance of 
anti-Prohibitionist feeling in the great province of 
Quebec, by the help of a very small majority made up from 
she small towns and rural districts of the other provinces. 

In these eircumstances we have some difficulty in 
anderstanding the satisfaction which the result of the 
Canadian plebiscite was reported to have produced among 
adherents of the United Kingdom Alliance. If the 
leaders of that organisation would be prepared to enact 
universal prohibition for England under conditions at all 
similar to those which now prevail in Canada, they are— 
well, even less practical politicians than we had always 
supposed. There has, of course, been a great deal of 
experience of “ local option” in regard to the liquor 
traffic in Canada, under what is known as the Scott Act. 
If the friends of prohibition in this country consider that 
the influence naturally exercised by such experience as 
that on public opinion is satisfactorily illustrated by the 
vote just taken in Canada on the question of general 
prohibition, they must, we think, be thankful for small 
mercies. From the point of view of those who think favour- 
ably of interference with the daily habits of their neigh- 
bours, universal, or provincial, prohibition must appear 
better than prohibition by mere districts. For in the 
latter case it has often happened, in Canada as in the 
United States, that the enforcement of prohibition by 
the vote of the dwellers in one district results in 
the concentration of the drinkers of that district in the 
drinking saloons of the next. Therefore it may well be 
that everybody with any Prohibitionist sympathies will 
vote “ Aye” on a question of general Prohibition, though 
many might hesitate, after what they have seen in their 
own neighbourhood, about renewing a mere local experi- 
ment. In other words, such a plebiscite as that just 
taken in Canada would be likely to register the high- 
water mark of Prohibition sentiment, but by no means 
that of the opposite type of feeling. For there was, 
doubtless, a widespread impression among opponents that 
the vote being taken was not quite serious, and that if, 
by any chance, it did go wrong, pressure could be brought 
to bear upon Members of Parliament to see that no harm 
came from it. Even so, there is no doubt something at 
first sight a little surprising in the considerable body of 
Prohibitionist feeling among our fellow-subjects in 
Canada. The explanation probably lies in the climate, 
which operates in two ways. In the first place, it is so 
remarkably fine and bracing, so abundantly supplied 
with sunshine, that the excuse for drinking which prevails 
in climates like our own, where the air is very often damp, 
heavy, and gloomy, does not exist. On the contrary, 
there is in Canada such a sense of exhilaration arising 
from the ordinary facts of bodily life that a stimulant 
to counteract depression of spirits due to physical causes 
18 rarely called for. The same may be said of 
the climate of much of the United States, and it 
1s, doubtless, in consequence of this, much more than 
by reason of any ethical difference, that in hotels 
across the Atlantic it is quite a common thing to take 
nothing but iced water with one’s principal meals. In 
the second place, the extreme dryness of the air and the 
great heat of the sun bring about a bodily condition in 
Which, while the normal craving for stimulant is much 
less than here and in Northern Europe generally, the 
result of an even limited indulgence in alcohol is apt to 
be much more injurious. In these circumstances, it is 
not unnatural, and is indeed quite fitting, that the senti- 
ment of reprobation towards intemperance should be more 
decisive and emphatic than it has even yet become with 
us. It is felt, much more obviously than in our climate, 
to be a deliberate throwing away of the powers of 
mind and body for a merely sensual indulgence. And, 
Consequently, there is a much stronger feeling among self- 
respecting and self-controlling men in Canada and the 
States, than with us, in favour of total abstinence from 








ne liquors as being a natural and prudent safe. 
guard. 

All this we readily understand. But none the less do 
we hold that there is no adequate justification for the 
propaganda of Prohibition. The great force of the 
Anglo-Saxon races lies in the high average strength of 
individual character among them, and there can be no 
doubt that it is by daily self-control and _ self-denial, 
and not through legally secured immunity from tempta- 
tion, that individual character is built up. Supposing 
that universal sobriety could be brought about in Canada 
by legislation, the community which had thus attained 
that particular virtue by a royal, or rather Parliamentary, 
road, would not be worth nearly as much as if, falling far 
short of such attainment, it yet was struggling towards 
it in the ordinary way of freedom. Archbishop Magee’s 
celebrated mot was full of truth, and a recognition of its 
truth, even to the point of perversity, is deep down in the 
Anglo-Saxon heart. So it is that prohibitory legislation 
tends to excite sympathy with breaches of law on the part 
of those who, without the law, would have felt no draw- 
ings towards the acts condemned. You will find people 
who are naturally sober, stealing down alleys and in at 
backdoors to get forbidden liquor, who would not have 
sought it, or certainly only in strictest moderation, if it 
had been sold openly in the light of day. And the 
drunkards, of course, are encouraged by such conduct on 
the part of their respectable neighbours,—which is the 
very last thing to be desired. They feel themselves, more 
or less disreputable perhaps, but still real, champions of 
liberty. Liberty naturally suffers in repute from such 
championship. On the other hand, law suffers from being 
made to undertake responsibilities which ought never to 
have been placed upon her shoulders. Lord Beaconsfield, in 
one of his high-sounding but true phrases, said that the 
English people had an “equal love of liberty and law.” That 
fair balance is radically disturbed when legislation inter- 
venes in the sphere of men’s private lives. We hope that 
our Canadian brethren will proceed no further in a path 
from which, notwithstanding the slight majority secured 
for Prohibition last week, their best sense, as we believe, 
instinctively recoils. They owe much to Quebec for 
having given them a decided lead in the right direction. 





THE GERMAN SOCIAL DEMOCRATS. 


Ww said, in a review of the politics of the Socialist 
party in Germany a few weeks ago, that, in our 
judgment, the character of the party was being gradually 
transformed by the pressure of events and the obvious 
decline of the economic dogmas of Karl Marx. The pro- 
ceedings of the Socialist Congress at Stuttgart offer a 
striking confirmation of our view; for they show, as Herr 
Bebel, the veteran leader, admits, that the present drift is 
towards a Democratic party with the word “Social ” left 
out. It seems that a section of the party is by no means 
satisfied with the progress which has been made as 
revealed by the figures of the June elections to the 
Reichstag, even though those elections proved that 
the Social Democratic party was numerically the 
largest in Germany. It seems that the increase of 
votes has not been maintained, the increase as 
revealed by the elections of last June being only 
159 per cent. as compared with 2°3 per cent. at 
the election before. Herr Bebel, commenting on these 
figures, said that they pointed to inefficient organisation 
We doubt whether that diagnosis is correct, as we shall 
show immediately, but meanwhile it is impossible not to 
recognise the vigour and efficiency with which the German 
Socialist Press seems to be conducted. That Press, it should 
be said, is ultimately managed from headquarters, the 
Socialist party being highly centralised. It has an income 
of nearly three million marks and a circulation of two 
hundred and ninety thousand. This, it must be remem- 
bered, is merely the daily Press, in addition to which 
there are numerous other Socialist papers and magazines 
all over the Empire. This does not look to us like im- 
perfect management; indeed, we should say that the 
German Social Democratic party was probably the best- 
organised party in Europe. The explanation of that 
party’s position lies in quite another direction, and is to 
be sought in the question at issue between what may be 
called the new and old schools. 

Roughly speaking, as the very searching and candid 
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discussion at Stuttgart revealed, the old school is dog- 
matic, the new opportunist. Herren Bebel and Lieb- 
knecht are like the French doctrinaires of the last century 
who, as Carlyle put it, stood fast by the “ Washington 
formula.” They stand fast by the Marx formula of 
“surplus value” and the other hidebound doctrines which, 
rightly or wrongly, they deduce from Marx’s writings. 
They are honest fanatics who have suffered too much for 
their cause to be in any degree suspected. Lacking in 
“sweet reasonableness,” and fortified in economic and 
political dogma which they are too old to unlearn, they 
are in favour of a continuance of the timeworn Socialist 
crusade on the old lines of Utopian economics, regardless 
of the fact that criticism has destroyed their central 
dogma. To these are opposed the younger opportunists, 
who, while believing, or professing to believe, that their 
end is exactly the same, are for more practical politics 
and less economic dogma, are for combating the Kaiser 
and the Government by political methods more familiar 
to England perhaps than to Germany. The social mil- 
lennium is all very well, they say in effect, but if we can 
knock off an hour of the working day and secure freedom 
of public meeting, those urgent reforms are better worth 
our present effort. There is apparently no serious quarrel 
in the party, but the divergent lines are too obvious for 
us to suppose that, as we said a few weeks ago, some 
“new departure” in the general evolution of German 
Social Democracy is not imminent. We will try to ex- 
plain exactly why this should be so. 

Apart from the decline of belief in the central 
economic dogma of Marx upon which the Socialist 
movement in Germany is theoretically founded, and 
upou which, as we have recently referred to it, we do 
not now dwell, it is clear that the Socialist party qua 
Socialist must come to an end of their electoral re- 
sources, and it is probable that that end has been 
reached. It is well known that the propaganda 
among the peasantry has failed and has practically been 
wbandoned, for how can you preach the doctrine of “ sur- 
plus value” to people whose daily economic experience in 
no way confirms that dogma? The hold of the Socialists 
has been, and of course must be, on the wage-earning 
class in the huge and growing German cities. But, not- 
withstanding the expansion of German industry, this 
class has practically been covered. There is no per- 
ceptible increase in the number of recruits to be made; 
aud as the standard of living is slowly but actually rising, 
it is questionable whether in the future the Socialist 
orators will find such widespread inflammable material to 
work upon as they have found in the past. Our own 
experience in England shows absolutely that popular dis- 
content in the first half of the century rose and fell with 
the price of bread, or, to use a wider formula, with the cost 
of the necessaries of life. The growth of German industry 
was sosudden, sochaotic, that English conditions reproduced 
themselves there, and the discontent took the form of the 
economic Socialism which a vigorous speaker is so easily 
able to render popular among a people like the Germans, 
especially when the Government, with fatuous folly, plays 
into his hand. But as prosperity grows and work is 
abundant, theoretic dogmas, particularly when they are 
of questionable validity, tend to fade away into mere 
vague generalities ; and this we believe to have been the 
case among the German Socialists. Therefore, we hold 
that it is likely that the younger and more opportunist 
section of the party will gain the upper hand; and that, 
though there may be no change of names or avowed 
objects, yet the real character of the party will be slowly 
but surely transformed. In short, the German Socialists 
will become more of a Democratic and less of a Socialist 
party. 

For, if that party is to increase and to become 
the rallying-point of all those enlightened Germans 
who hate and dread the methods of Baron Stumm, 
and the kind of stupid brutality displayed the other 
day at Erfurt, and enforced by the recent circular of 
the Minister of the Interior, it must (having exhausted 
its working-class support) make its appeal to those 
classes who do not believe in Marxian Socialism; to the 
trading and professional classes. It can only appeal to 
them on what may be called rational democratic and 
anti-absolutist principles. It cannot, as Herr Volmar 
pointed out at Stuttgart with great force, preach the old 
revolutio nary doctrine of an uprising of the masses which 





worked such woe in Paris in 1848 and in 1871. I£ the 
“ masses ” rise they will be knocked down, and when the 
are down they will be kicked,—that is obviously the 
Kaiser’s idea, and he has his giant army to enforce it, 
The Svcial Democratic party must, therefore, it would 
seem, become a peaceful, opportunist party, the champion 
of social reform rather than of dogmatic Socialism, the 
representative of the wider democratic aims which unite 
various classes rather than the agent of a mere pro. 
letarian class which cannot enforce its own demands ag 
against the rest of society. The party must, we say 
experience some development of this kind, or its volume 
will recede from the high-water mark of 1898, its 
members will gradually desert it as a mere Utopian sect, 
and it will have lost for ever the opportunity which ig 
now undoubtedly before it, of being the great centre 
of resistance to an Imperial policy as unwise and short- 
sighted as it is inhuman. It is fairly certain that the 
one leading cause of the growth of the party has been 
that foolish policy of the Government, the policy of trying 
to suppress freedom of speech and combination by methods 
more suited to the age of the founders of the Mark of 
Brandenburg than the present time. So long as the 
German democratic movement will aid the cause of 
national dignity, liberty, and culture by forming a centre 
of resistance to that policy of stupid violence, it will re. 
ceive the moral sympathy of all enlightened men, and it 
will make for itself the grand opportunity of transforming 
Germany. But if it falls back on a decaying dogma and 
an impossible attempt to make men brothers by legisla- 
tive decrees, it will fail as failed the men of 1793 and 
1848. 





MR. FINCH’S UTOPIA. 


HERE is no illusion more persistent than the illusion 
which refuses to the intellect its proper share in the 
determination of religious differences. Prubably the 
reason of this is that this proper share of the intellect is 
overshadowed by the share—not larger, but far more 
conspicuous—which belongs to the emotions. In almost 
every controversy about religion, passion and prejudice 
play so obvious a part that they may easily be thought 
to be the only factors involved. And so people come to 
argue that all that is wanted to make Christians united 
is a little more charity. They have only to see one 
another in their true characters, to realise the good that 
there is in every Christian denomination, to appreciate 
the number and importance of the beliefs that they hold 
in common,—and all bitterness and division will disap- 
pear. Christendom, which was formerly one and the same, 
will now be one without being the same. This hopeful 
temper ordinarily takes one of two forms. Sometimes it 
has its fruit in undenominationalism. People try to find 
out some underlying body of convictions in which all 
Christians can agree. Sometimes it leaves convictions 
alone, and seeks for some common action in which 
all Christians can share. What, it is asked, are 
the things that keep us apart? Are they not our 
jealousy of each other’s progress, our insistence upon 
giving our account of other people’s opinions instead of 
allowing them to give their own, our inveterate habit of 
judging other Communions by their worst members while 
expecting them to judge us by our best members? And 
when it is admitted, as it must be admitted, that these 
things are responsible for many of the divisions which 
keep Christians apart, it seems only natural and reason- 
able to conclude that if they could but be got rid of, 
the one hindrance to Christian unity would be gone. 
Unfortunately this is not true. The divisions of Chris- 
tendom are not only a matter of temper, they are also 4 
matter of conviction. You may think as kindly of a man 
of another faith as you will, you may take the utmost 
pains to judge his beliefs fairly, you may recognise all 
that is good in his form of religion, and even cease to feel 
irritated at his efforts to propagate it, you may know that 
this good feeling on your side has its exact counterpart 
on his,—and yet the differences between you may_ 
as well marked as ever. The experiment of treating 
the moral hindrance to unity as the only hindrance will 
have been tried and it will have failed. Behind all the 
causes of difference which a better Christian feeling has 
brushed away there remains the chief cause of all,—the 
conviction on each side that the other side is wrong,—wroDg 
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not in temper, but in belief. If a man is in earnest he 
cannot help drawing a line between his own convictions 
and the convictions, or absence of convictions, of others. 
He believes certain things to be true which his friend 
holds to be either false or unimportant, and however 
careful he may be to judge his friend fairly, the fact of 
their difference cannot always be ignored. Whenever 
any question about religion comes up between them it will 
present itself—not indeed as a thing that interferes with 
their friendship or alters their opinion of one another— 
but as a sharp line which marks off a region in each mind 
into which the other must not seek to exter. If the road 
to unity is ever discovered it will be found to lie on the 
side of the intellect rather than on that of the emotions. 
When men think alike they may be brought to feel alike, 
but no unity of feeling will secure or dispense with unity 
of belief. 

It may be thought that these are rather serious con- 
siderations to be associated with Mr. Finch’s letter to the 
Bishop of London, and undoubtedly this little corre- 
spondence would readily lend itself to a different treatment. 
But visionary as Mr. Finch’s idea is, there is something in 
it which exempts it from ridicule. The spectacle of warring 
creeds is too sad a one not to invest every attempt at 
mending it with a certain melancholy interest. Mr. 
Finch has written to the Bishop to suggest that “an 
interchange of pulpits between Anglican, Greek, and 
Roman Catholic priests and Nonconformist ministers ”’ 
would be “likely to diminish the technicalities which 
cause unseemly strife and bitterness.” This proposal has 
certainly one merit as compared with other similar pro- 
posals that have been made from time to time. It frankly 
recognises the differences which it seeks to bridge over. 
The plan of an interchange of pulpits has usually been 
limited to Anglican and Nonconformist pulpits, and its 
authors have usually been Evangelical Anglicans who at 
the bottom of their hearts hold that there is no essential 
difference between the two Communions. Whether they 
are right or wrong in this opinion we need not inquire ; 
it is enough to remark that so long as a powerful party 
in the Church of England believes that there is such a 
distinction it is useless for those outside this party to 
treat it as non-existent. Mr. Finch evades this objection. 
He does not stop to ask whether the preachers whom he 
wishes to introduce into each other’s pulpit have much or 
little in common. He takes Christendom as he finds it— 
Roman, Greek, Anglican, Protestant—and hesaystooneand 
all:—‘ Differ as much as you like about what you preach, 
but at least agree to proclaim those differences in one 
another’s pulpits. Let the Archbishop of Canterbury 
preach at the Kensington Pro-Cathedral, while Cardinal 
Vaughan preaches at St. Paul’s. Let the Greek Archi- 
mandrite take Canon Fleming’s place at St. Michael’s, 
Chester Square, while the Canon himself instructs the 
Greek residents at Bayswater. Let Canon Gore keep part 
of his residence at the City Temple, and Dr. Parker 
supply the vacancy thus created at Westminster Abbey.’ 

Mr. Finch has evidently been carried away by the attrac- 
tion of his own vision. In the flow of Christian emotion 
that it sets going within him he can see only the bright side 
of the prospect,—the disappearance of “ strife and bitter- 
ness” through the diminution of “technicalities.” The 
weak point of the scheme is that it puts the cart before 
the horse. No doubt, if the technicalities in question 
could be got rid of, Mr. Finch’s dream might come true. 
But why should a mere interchange of pulpits have this 
result? Mr. Finch apparently supposes that the mere 
Journey on foot or by omnibustoaneighbour’s church would 
work a revolution in two minds. Is not this to over- 
estimate the good effects of gentle exercise on the heart 
and conscience ? The technicalities would leave home 
with the preacher, they would mount the pulpit with the 
preacher, they would, if he preached what he thought and 
felt, make their appearance in his sermon. It would be 
Unreasonable to expect Cardinal Vaughan to leave an 
Anglican congregation at St. Paul’s under the comfort- 
able impression that one church was as good as another, 
or the Archbishop of Canterbury to leave the Roman 
Catholics at the Pro-Cathedral without so much as a 
hint that they ought to place themselves under the 
Jurisdiction of the Bishop of London. Some recent 
utterances of Nonconformists suggest that they are not 
quite happy about the spread of ritualism in the Estab- 


lished Church, and we are not sure that if Dr. Rigg 


or Dr. Guinness Rogers were preaching at St. Alban’s, 
Holborn, either of them could be trusted not to let 
their alarm appear in their sermons. The strife and 
bitterness engendered by “ technicalities ” will disappear 
in proportion as people come to think alike about tech- 
nicalities. The intellectual process must accompany the 
moral, though undoubtedly the moral process may greatly 
help on the intellectual. Till this assimilation is effected 
we fear that Mr. Finch’s suggestion really merits no 
better treatment than that which it has received at the 
hands of the Bishop of London. Epigrams are not 
always useful weapons in controversy, but it would be 
difficult to describe more neatly or more accurately the 
result of “ pooling ” the sermons preached by the ministers 
of all Christian denominations than in the phrase: ‘It is 
as if we proposed to be ‘at home’ in one another’s houses 
as a sign of neighbourly feeling.” 








RELIGION AND SANITY. 
HE Bishop of Rochester (Dr. Talbot) in a fine speech de- 
livered on Monday to the medical students of St. Thomas, 
strongly controverted the popular idea that religion helped 
to produce insanity. Sir Crichton Browne had told him, 
he said, that religion was “a force that made for sanity,” and 
he had been assured only on the previous day by the chaplain 
of a large asylum that among fifteen hundred patients 
it could only be said of two or three that religion was 
the cause of aberration. We fear that forty years ago, when 
the old idea of a physical hell or place of endless torture was 
more sincerely believed, the proportion would have been a 
heavier one, a few persons being actually driven mad by 
terror of the unseen world, and of the fate which might be re- 
served for them within it. Substantially, however, we 
believe the Bishop is right, and it is matter of some interest 
to trace the genesis of the opposite idea, which once had, and 
indeed still has, a curiously strong influence upon opinion. 
The first cause, no doubt, is that the special and common 
form of insanity which the French call les grandeurs, and the 
English doctors “ megalomania,” frequently takes upon 
itself a quasi-religions form. As one unhappy sufferey 
believes himself to be a King or a conqueror, so another con- 
siders himself Jesus Christ, or a prophet, or possessed of 
supernatural power, which, as a rule, it is his duty never to 
exert. The lay observer naturally believes that the patient 
has been dwelling upon exaggerated religious ideas, whereas 
he has only been dwelling upon himself and his own sur- 
passing greatness. The form of the greatness is accidental, or 
even dictated by a lingering vestige of sanity, it being far 
more difficult to persuade oneself of a position which the 
experience of every day disproves than of gifts which cannot 
be brought to any convincing mundane test. Another reason 
for the idea is the experience gained in the East either from 
reading or observation, Europeans, and especially the English, 
setting down all the more prominent ascetics as palpably’ 
madmen. Bemused by their own lifelong habit of seeking 
comfort, they simply cannot believe that the naked fanatic, 
sunyasee, or faquir, or santon, who is careless of food, faces 
all weathers, and has conquered not only the fear of pain, but 
natural human restlessness, is an ideologue, trying to act 
straight up to the logical deduction from the faith that 
matter is essentially evil and needs subjection. The idea 
that a Simeon Stylites or a Daniel of the Pillar can be a 
philosopher capable of advising Kings seems to the Western 
man almost ludicrous, and he gets rid of a certain discomfort 
caused by the spectacle of a faith so infinitely more active 
than his own by explaining it away as simply lunacy. Itisa 
natural enough deduction for men who do not understand 
what the fanatic is thinking, as it is also natural to suppose 
that because the man who runs amok and kills all the 
passers-by he can reach usually utters the war-cries of his 
faith, he has therefore been driven mad by religious medita- 
tion. As a rule, he is simply a dangerous madman with 
homicidal tendencies, or he has been swallowing an overdose 
of the preparations, known to Berserkers as well as to 
Asiatics, which extinguish fear, but when taken in excess 
induce homicidal mania. 
The third cause, perhaps the most operative one of all, is so 
subtle that we should like to hear a convincing explanation of 
its origin. We confess we do not know one, though, like most 
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for years most tiresome evidence of the fact. There are 
déundreds, probably thousands, of men in this country not 
only excellent in conduct, but excellent in the Philistine way, 
competent professionals and sound men of business, who 
entertain, either secretly or privately, the wildest, most 
erratic, or most separate religious notions. They have con- 
vinced themselves that certain obviously baseless ideas are 
true, or that God requires of them a certain line of conduct, 
or that certain absolutely indifferent things are forbidden as 
positively criminal. Everybody familiar with Indian officers, 
or old Navy men, or men—much more numerous than is sup- 
posed—who pass their lives in study, knows of some who will 
in moments of confidence suddenly reveal the most astound- 
ing faiths. The writer was once persecuted for nearly a year 
by a most excellent and competent person, with more than the 
usual average of brains, who was determined to convince him 
that the cause of moral evil in the world was the use of salt, 
and that the inspired writer in relating the story of Lot’s 
wife had intended to adumbrate this all-important doctrine. 
Another—a very well known and most worthy gentleman— 
attributed a character of sin to the receipt of interest on Con- 
sols. One of the best and ablest men we ever knew, an 
officer of the Royal Engineers with an enviable record, and a 
man, too, of deep personal piety, was shocked to acute 
mental suffering because he had once been accidentally 
compelled to listen to an ordinary religious service, 
his notion being that this was an act of spiritual fellow- 
ship with the unclean; while we have twice met men who 
thought themselves shut out of eternal life by the—probably 
purely imaginary—sins of their fathers. Hundreds upon 
hundreds attach spiritual importance to a descent from 
Israel which is not only imaginary but impossible, while we 
believe that upwards of fifteen thousand families announce 
that they believe the administration of medicine to be an 
offence forbidden of God. No month passes, no week indeed, 
in which some publisher is not offered a manuscript which 
his reader sets down as the work of a religious lunatic, and 
rejects, or in a few cases publishes, as a literary curiosity. 
Wecould quote much stronger cases from among the Christian 
sectaries of Russia, or from among that strange group, the 
cosmopolitan spiritualists, who cover the whole range of 
mental power, from men of genius to “fools natural,” and in 
all such cases the decision of the European is that they are 
mad, or at least the victims of monomania. Most of them are as 
sane as anybody else, some of them peculiarly sane and efficient 
persons, but what the precise explanation of their peculiarities 
may be we confess we do not know. It has no connection 
with insanity in the medical sense. The only reasonable theory 
we ever heard is that every person who meditates much upon 
anything and never discusses it usually becomes upon that 
subject so separate that his fellow-men fail to understand 
him; but though that will account for many cases, it does 
not explain those in which the mind has imbibed a lively 
faith in the palpably impossible. 


Seeing all these things, that men who are unmistakably 
mad show their madness by religious aberration, that 
ascetics throughout the East seem mad to the obtuse Euro- 
pean, and that thousands of the reasonable hold wild religious 
ideas, it is natural that the populace should believe that 
religion often makes men mad. We believe, with Dr. Talbot, 
that proof that religion has been a positive cause of madness 
is in our day of the rarest occurrence. That theory is, 
indeed, opposed to reason. Apart from the influence of any 
creed upon conduct—and any creed must tend to regularise 
conduct—it is hardly possible to believe in a God at all with- 
out attributing to him some protecting power, or without 
imbibing, in however inadequate a degree, a spirit of resigna- 
tion to his will. The Englishman, one motor of whose 
energy is the instinct of resistance to the obnoxious, has, 
perhaps, less inclination to resignation than any other 
human being; but even he must have some, and that little 
must make for sanity. Asa matter of common knowledge, 
genuinely pious men and women are often exceptionally sane, 
so well balanced in their minds as to excite suspiciousness in 
their adversaries, who are inclined to say that so much in- 
telligence in worldly affairs is hardly consistent with any 
depth of spiritual devotion. That taunt was constantly 


levelled at the Quakers, and as regards a large proportion of 
them, proved nothing except the ignorance of those who 
levelled it, and who cculd not conceive that a man could be 








spiritually minded and a great mathematician too. In our 
day especially it is the disbelievers who most often go mad 
or at least, as Nordau has pointed out, exhibit that form of 
neurosis which so frequently ends in madness. Hundreds of 
them are among the sanest of mankind, but hundreds more 
live habitually upon the border-line, and half know it, and 
envy the calm of those who are convinced, to which they can. 
not attain. On the other hand, if there is a class of men in the 
world whom a cynic would describe as being a little too 
sane, it would be the leaders of the Churches, including the 
Episcopal Bench throughout Europe. Of what mental 
diseases are they ever accused, except overmuch caution and 
craft P 





YOUTH AND AGE IN JOURNALISM. 
WRITER in the October National Review, who dis. 
cusses the question of journalism as a profession from 
the standpoint of a veteran journalist, attempts to balance 
the conflicting claims of youth and age as factors in the 
evolution of a successful journalist. Primd facie, one would 
be inclined to say that, in this respect, there was nothing to 
differentiate a journalist from the representative of any 
other profession. If old age be not a barrier to the 
success of a physician or an engineer, it ought not to 
prove a barrier in the path of a journalist. We think it was 
Professor Huxley who held that men were so fossilised after 
sixty that they should be compulsorily retired from their 
active work and sent to a calm region of meditation and 
preparation for their latter end. Professor Max Miiller, 
taking up the same point, declared that old people should 
get out of the way to give the young a chance. We 
do not doubt that young men share that view, and would 
gladly see it adopted both in journalism and in every 
other profession. But will it answer? First, think of 
the essential difference between journalism and every other 
profession ; and next, think of the two kinds of journalisn 
and the qualities they respectively demand. 

Journalism differs from every other profession in the 
indefinite range of its subjects. Whereas the tendency in 
every department of science is to extreme specialisation, so 
that, as Oliver Wendell Holmes humorously put it, the 
human mind can scarcely grasp entomology, but must content 
itself with a minute study of the scarabeus, the journalist is 
generally supposed to be able to produce his facts on nearly 
every subject which may come up in the day’s news, or at 
least to know instantly where the facts may be discovered. 
It is true that there is specialisation in the newspaper, that 
the financial editor keeps strictly to his department, the 
foreign editor to his, and so on; although, at the same 
time, no financial editor could possibly understand his 
subject did he not carefully study the movements of 
foreign politics. In the best organised newspapers the 
leader-writing in certain departments is entrasted to 
specialists, so that one writer deals with legal problems, 
another with American politics, a third with India, and so forth. 
But, after making every allowance of this kind, it may be 
laid down as a general truth that the great majority of news- 
paper writers must be prepared to turn with ease from one 
subject to another, to be more or less acquainted with quite 
different and almost unrelated groups of facts, and they must 
have their intellectual wares, as Macaulay said Sir James 
Mackintosh had his, all ready arranged and labelled for dis- 
play and use. Now this kind of complex task, it will be 
evident, involves a very unusual strain upon the memory. 
It will be said that so does science, and of course that 
is true. But there is a great difference between the 
two kinds of application of memory. Cuvier had the 
heaviest brain that any man is positively known to 
have possessed, and it is said that he had probably 
more facts stored up in that brain than any other 
man, for he had mastered and set forth the complete 
classification of the world of sentient creatures. Bat, in 
spite of his immense repertory of facts, they were facts con- 
fined within a certain province, knowledge of one field of 
which helps to knowledge in another. The memory engaged 
in this way is undoubtedly fortified, so that it might almost 
be maintained that the more demands are made upon the 
memory the more easily it responds, until the period of in- 
evitable cerebral decay arrives. But when, instead of concen- 
tration, the memory is exercised in all manner of fields, when 
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no clear and direct purpose rules, but the mind busies itself 
with the affairs of to-day, to be succeeded by quite different | 
affairs to-morrow, the power of memory is apt to be gradually | 
dissipated, and so to decline at an earlier age than is the | 
case in the other professions. If one turns from facts 
about the British cotton trade to facts about Russian 
agriculture, and then to the constitution of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, or to all the countless factors in a 
Presidential election, or to the famine statistics of India, or to 
the water-supply projects of the London County Council—it 
is impossible in the nature of things (excellent as is much of 
the work done) that the journalist who is called to give his 
mind to these very varied subjects, to learn all about them, 
to “get up ” the statistics on the question for temporary, and 
possibly partisan, purposes—it is impossible, we say, that the 
memory of such a writer should be strengthened in the same | 
way as the memory of a great zoologist or chemist who works 
within a definite field. 


Now, it will be obvious that the important fact to which 
we have called attention must have a bearing on the question 
as to youth versus age in the career of journalism. The 
old journalist is apt to possess a memory which has 
declined in power more rapidly than it would had he | 
been a lawyer, a surgeon, or an architect. There are, 
it is true, notable exceptions to this rule, but we take it | 
that the well-known efforts made by the chief newspaper | 
proprietors of London and New York to secure young men 
are not without their ground in reason. The present writer 
has known the case of an old journalist, a man of educa- 
tion and no small attainments, but who had lost his memory 
without being fully aware of it, and his errors, mostly of 
omission, were so constantly embarrassing, that he was, 
after infinite toleration, kindly but firmly withdrawn from 
the scene of action; yet he was far younger than many a 
hard-worked lawyer or prominent doctor. Unquestionably, 
therefore, the failing memory of the elder man appears to 
give the verdict to the younger man in the career of 
journalism. But the question is not quite so easy to answer, 
because we must ask ourselves what kind of journalism is 
meant. If we consider this question, we shall conclude that 
in the profession there is ample room for both old and young, 
assuming that the mental powers of the old are not really 
impaired and that the memory is not seriously affected. 





The newer journals in England, as in the United States, 
are almost entirely in the hands of the young, and the world 
has seen enough of them to understand their faults. Quite 
apart from grave errors of taste or moral considerations, there 
are certain mental defects written clearly all over their pages. 
They are apt, in a word, to be “snippy” and impressionist. 
They do not deal exhaustively with a subject, they present 
fragments of it which rather confuse the reader than inform 
his mind. They attempt to cover so wide a field that they 
cannot deal adequately with any part of it. That is always 
the fault of the young. The child, attracted by every bright 
or unusual object which it sees, wanders on and on till it 
loses its way, and the young writer who has not learnt 
Goethe’s saving doctrine of proportion makes a similar 
error. Closely allied to this is newspaper impressionism, 
which is entirely captivated by some passing event or some 
phase of a large question. The impressionist of the pen, 
like his brother of the brush, is taken by this object on 
Monday, by that on Tuesday; he holds this view now, a 
diametrically different view yesterday, and heaven knows 
what will be his view to-morrow. Now, if the business 
of the journalist is not to have “ views” at all, but to convey 
to his readers the impression of the moment by an interview 
ora descriptive report, it is evident that the impressionist 
will fulfil a needed function. That is to say, the young man 
1s usually far the better agent for this kind of work. But in 
the direction, in the editorial work of newspapers, the impres- 
slonist is surely out of place. Here what is needed is not a 
series of clever momentary impressions, but a broad and 
Bagacious grasp of events and movements as a whole, a 
balanced, restraining power which usually, though not in- 
variably, is the product of experience and maturity. For 
our part, we think “snap-shot” journalism has gone too far, 
and that the old dullness has been succeeded by a new levity 
which is far from edifying to the readers of newspapers; and 
We incline to attribute this change to the much larger control 
over Journals by young men. On the whole, we should say 








that the problem is, in the last resort, an easy one. Let age 
give the intellectual direction, let it furnish the very neces- 
sary checks and balances derived from reflection and experi- 
ence; and let youth execute the tasks assigned to it, having, 
however, in the methods of execution, a very free hand. It 
is very old wisdom that, but it is none the less sound. 





BLOODHOUNDS. 

HE bloodhound trials held on the moors near Scarborough 

are interesting rather as drawing attention to a 
neglected and possibly valuable form of animal talent than for 
any contributionthey made to our knowledge of what these dogs 
can do. The runs were scarcely a mile in length, and most of 
the hounds acquitted themselves creditably. The result has 
shown that after some century and a half, during which the 
breed has not been trained or exercised in the work which 
was formerly the sole object for which it was kept, the dogs 
readily follow the trail of a man at once, and at a rapid pace. 
But heather is the best scenting ground in England, and it 
was largely over such moorlands that the Border bloodhounds 
were used. If only required to follow a single trail there is 


| little doubt that the dogs would have gone not one mile, but 


ten. In 1845 Mr. Youatt wrote: “ The Thrapstone Associa- 
tion lately trained a bloodhound for the detection of sheep- 
stealers. In order to prove the usefulness of this dog, a 
person he had not seen was ordered to run as fast and as far 
as his strength would permit. An hour afterwards the hound 
was brought out. He was placed on the spot where the man 
had started. He almost immediately detected the scent, and 
broke away, and after a chase of an hour and a half, found him 
concealed in a tree fifteen miles distant.” The figures require 
the man to have kept up a pace of six miles an hour, not at all 
an improbable pace across country. The past history of the 
breed shows that this particular hound always has been used for 
purposes of police, and for nothing else, though some enthu- 
siastic “ fanciers ” maintain that he is a first-class hound for 
the chase. Packs of modern bloodhounds have been estab- 
lished for hunting tame deer, and present a very splendid 
appearance, like the hounds that Theseus showed Hippolyta, 
except that the modern bloodhound has straight legs, instead 
of being “crook-kneed.” But they never had and never 
needed pace, like a foxhound or staghound, for much of the 
tracking was done over country where no horse could go; and 
even when cattle were driven off by mounted moss troopers, no 
pace could ever be maintained across such ground. If the 
party reached a place where the track of cattle was clear they 
picked up the dog and carried it across a horse, as the dog had 
not the speed to follow. But the bloodhound, though slow, 
was sure. It was a pure-blooded hound of the ancient 
stock, kept entirely for slow tracking by scent. There was, 
therefore, no inducement to impair this natural gift by 
crosses to give speed or courage, such as were necessary to 
develop the foxhound and staghound, and it is still equipped 
with probably the best powers of scent of any breed of hound. 


The following first-hand notes on the “aptitude” of a 
young English bloodhound, absolutely untrained, show the 
material which the breed presents for development. When a 
puppy it naturally followed its master by scent, putting its 
nose down at once on to the grass path of the garden. Later 
it was seen to pick up the scent of its master forty-eight 
hours old, and run it for two miles home across gravelly foot- 
paths near London. It was taught to amuse itself by hitting 
off his track and finding him in a large wood, which it did 
very successfully; and on Eastbourne Downs often ran a 
three-mile course when the ground was hard frozen and snow 
was lying in the hollows. With a strong wind blowing across 
the trail it ran parallel with this, but from fifty yards to one 
hundred yards to leeward, at such a headlong pace that it 
more than once went head-over-heels in snowdrifts. Like 
almost all bloodhounds, this was a gentle animal and very 
teachable, would fetch slippers, “ mind ” babies, and of its own 
accord struck up a friendship with the police, whose fire at 
the “Office” he frequently shared; and was poisoned, pre- 
sumably by burglars, who had broken into several houses: 
in the neighbourhood. 

The gentleness of bloodhound disposition is probably 
accounted for by their not having been used to hunt and 
kill prey. One of the most ancient anecdotes of these 
dogs attributes the capture of a fugitive to the use of his 
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own bloodhound. The name itself is probably a modern 
one, based on a vulgar error that the dogs only followed 
persons who were “red-handed” from homicide, or who had 
about them the smell of recently killed sheep. The ancient 
name was lyme dog or talbot, which latter appears to have 
been a white variety of bloodhound. The Cuban “blood- 
hounds,’ which were used for hunting slaves by the 
Spaniards, and were imported into Jamaica, were not 
bloodhounds at all, but a cross between the mastiff and 
bulldog, or perhaps the “dogue” of Bordeaux. They were 
brindled, prick-eared, and, doubtless, horribly savage. They 
were, however, used as “ police,” and like the bloodhounds on 
the Border, were maintained in every parish in Jamaica, where 
it was the duty of the churchwardens to keep them at the 
expense of the community. Some of these dogs were kept in 
London during the early days of the Zoological Gardens. 
The stories of their ferocity are probably not exaggerated, 
though Lord Balcarres, who imported two hundred of them 
into Jamaica to aid in subduing the maroons, never used 
them. He frightened the negroes into submission by circu- 
lating the stories current about the dogs. There is not the 
slightest doubt that these brutes were used in the slave States 
of America to hunt slaves, and that they were urged to 
attack their unhappy fugitives. In the list of advertisements 
for runaway slaves quoted by Dickens the words “bit by 
dogs” recur more than once in the list of marks published 
for identification. 


The Scarborough trials are additional evidence of the 
tendency to resume the use of animal “helpers and servers.” 
So much was achieved by mechanical invention that it 
seemed probable that the whole sphere of animal usefulness 
would be covered by mechanical contrivance, guided by 
human intelligence. It is interesting to note from the 
evidence of the last few years, that some of the most practical 
persons in the world incline to the belief, apart from any 
promptings of sentiment, that it pays to make the best 
use of the “machines” already patented by Nature; 
and to improve these to the utmost by human skill. 
The animal factor is no longer at a discount. It is sought as 
a convenient, and sometimes an indispensable, aid in the 
intelligent combinations of modern life. We do not speak 
here of the unskilled labour of the animal world, though 
good draught-horses are to-day more costly than before the 
invention of railways, or of the highly specialised beasts of 
burden like the reindeer or the snow-camel, the former of 
which were in the present year brought from the North- 
Western corner of Europe to the coast of British Columbia 
to serve Klondike, while the latter were on offer for the same 
purpose from the caravans of the Tartars in Tiflis market. 
The more delicate natural machines, in which animal 
mechanism is directed by organs of sense and perception 
superior to our own, are once more employed, and marked 
out for improvement. The frontier armies of Italy, France, 
and Germany now employ the dog as sentry, messenger, and 
scout. In France it is systematically trained as a house-watch, 
and both in France and in this country various breeds compete 
annually in the herding and driving of sheep. Falconry and the 
use of tame cormorants and otters are resumed as a pastime 
and diversion, and in the plains of Texas and the South 
African veldt oxen and goats are trained, as substitutes for 
men and horses, to lead the herds, and even to persuade them 
to enter the railway train. The pigeon-post is being estab- 
lished on a gigantic scale for naval and military purposes 
over the whole of Western and South-Western Europe, and it 
is stated that on the “Campa” of Buenos Ayres the turu- 
turn, or sentinel plover, is now considered the most efficient 
of all night-sentries round the isolated farms. It is not a 
love for the quaint and curious, but the practical utility of 
these animal auxiliaries, which induces the modern world 
once more to have recourse to them. In the Alps of the 
Franco-Italian frontier, for instance, the posts occupying 
the isolated forts which now stud the mountains are cut off 
for weeks from each other and the world by winter snows, 
The dogs, which on the French side are of the St. Bernard 
breed, form the only means of transmitting news occasionally 
during this inclement season; but these will, it is hoped, 
before long be aided by the pigeon-post. 

The difference between the new method of employing 
animals and the old lies in the superior organisation 
of modern methods, though it is said that in the horrors 








perpetrated in Ireland in the days of Elizabeth, eight 
hundred bloodhounds were sent over to aid Essex in 
hunting outlaws, and were distributed among the Army 
for this purpose. Government services of dogs or pigeons 
are equipped on a scale unheard of before, and the experi- 
ment has consequently greater chances of success than 
in private hands. But the use of bloodhounds as police 
trackers was far better organised in the old times than could 
be hoped for now, unless the animals were kept as regular 
adjuncts to police stations in the country and suburbs, just 
as they were kept on the Border, or, until the end of the last 
century, in the lodge of every warder in the New Forest, 
The experiment deserves a trial. A dozen hounds might be 
purchased, trained, and then kept in some central kennelg, 
When an “epidemic” of burglary broke out in a particular 
neighbourhood, as happens every winter, not one or two, but 
the whole number of hounds might be distribated among the 
police of the district. This would give an excellent oppor. 
tunity for practical trial; on the other hand, the burglars 
might take fright, as did the maroons, and suspend operations, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


NATIONAL SUCCESS AND CHRISTIANITY. 


[To tHe Epitor or THE “SPEcTATOR.”’] 


Srr,—In his speech at the Church Congress, Dr. Welldon, 
the Bishop-designate of Calcutta, said that “ wherever there 
was a country which was stationary and retrogressive it was 
Catholic, wherever there was a people which was progrea- 
sive and Imperial it was Protestant.” He said that the decay 
of Spain was due to her Catholicity; that the future of the 
world belonged to non-Roman Catholic nations. “The unique 
greatness of the British Empire dated from the Reformation. 





The Reformation may or may not have been a movement of. 


religious truth; it was a movement of Imperial energy, and 
whoever disparaged the Reformation might be a good theo- 
logian; he was not a good patriot.” Dr. Welldon can hardly 
mean that national success is of more importance than true 
religion. What he seems to imply is that national success is 
a test of true religion. One often hears this argument, and 
it is of additional importance when the speaker is one selected 
to be an eminent representative of the Christian religion 
in the East, where he will find many among Hindoos and 
Buddhists who take a very different view of the nature of 
religion. I fear that he will not have time to attend to 
them, but I should like to ask him some questions with 
a view to testing his position. Does he think that the 
qualities by which the English race, when one with the 
Church centred at Rome, secured Magna Charta, and won 
Crecy, Poitiers, and Agincourt, are essentially different from 
those by which, when Protestant, they won Blenheim, Tra- 
falgar, and Waterloo, and carried the Reform Bill? Had 
not the penal laws against Roman Catholics much to do with 
the stagnation of Ireland? May there not be economic and 
other causes besides Catholicism for the decay of Spain? To 
what does he attribute the industrial success, as great ag 
that of Lancashire, of so Catholic a country as Belgium ? 
But I should still more like to have answers to the following 
questions, which have often puzzled me, and still do so. Did 
Jesus Christ promise to those who most truly followed him 
temporal glory, power, wealth, and dominion, and were any 
of these things likely to accrue to those who most truly 
obeyed the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount? Did not 
these temporal rewards rather belong to the older Jewish 
dispensation? Does the idea of a chosen race or nation 
belong to the Christian order of ideas? May not the 
Bishop-designate be falling into some confusion between 
success in the spiritual and success in the temporal 
spheres? Is not attainment in the temporal often wn 
inverse ratio to attainment in the spiritual life, whether im 
the case of individuals, or in that of the aggregates of 
individuals called nations? If a man is energetic, resolute, 
active, busy, honest, moral, and consequently rich, thriving, 
and respected, and the founder of a great family, does it 
necessarily follow that he is nearer to the mind of Christ than 
a man who is not busy or active in worldly affairs, contempla- 
tive, unambitions, careless of obtaining advantages over his 
neighbours, and who, therefore, does not become wealthy, 
powerful, or renowned? I think that, in any case, the arga- 
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ments used by Dr. Welldon should be used with more care, 
delicacy, and caution than boldness.—I am, Sir, &c., 
INQUIRER. 





COMPREHENSION WITHOUT COMPROMISE. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—Hitherto comprehension without compromise has been 
the glory and distinguishing characteristic of our Church. 
The phrase, if I remember rightly, was a favourite one of the 
great Dr. Arnold, at whose feet I learnt in early boyhood. 
As you justly said in an article on “Comprehension and 
Discipline” in the Spectator of September 24th, to destroy 
gur Church’s comprehension would be to destroy its very life. 
But no reasonable Churchman wishes to destroy the existing 
comprehension of our Church, or to narrow its present 
limits. We are all agreed that, as being the national Church, 
she must include within her fold various types of mind or 
schools of thought, one school attaching more importance, 
and assigning a greater prominence in its teaching, to what 
are called the evangelical, another school to what are called 
the catholic, elements of our common faith; while a third 
school seeks to combine in its belief all that is good and true 
in the teaching of the other two. Our Charch has been able 
to stamp the distinctive teaching of these various schools 
with her approval, because the doctrines which they are con- 
sidered severally to represent are complementary, and not 
contradictory, and can be welded into one harmonious whole. 
This composite doctrine, or, to use your own word, this “amal- 
gam of doctrine,” has proved acceptable to all Churchmen of 
wide sympathies, who can say with a large-hearted Bishop, 
lately taken to his rest, that they are “high so far as the 
Church of England is high, low so far as the Church of 
England is low, broad so far as the Church of England is 
broad.” Through this recognition given to these various 
schools of thought the creed of our Church exhibits a unity 
large, broad, and deep, and at the same time positive and 
definite, a unity grounded on acceptance in all their fuliness 
of all the great and fundamental truths contained in the 
Holy Scriptures, a unity of comprehension without com- 
promise. 

But now our Church is asked to extend still further the 
‘Sounds of her comprebension, and, if not to recognise and 
sanction, at any rate not to interfere with, an extreme 
section of her people, who, as we gather from the manuals 
of devotion which they circulate in large numbers, are 
‘teaching certain doctrines which, in relation to the autho- 
rised teaching of our Church, are contradictory, not com- 
plementary. If compliance be rendered to this demand, com- 
prehension without compromdse can no longer be our Church’s 
motto. If, on the other hand, the demand be refused, and an 
attempt be made to check by the exercise of discipline this 
revival of medieval error, we are warned that such an 
‘attempt would be “the tocsin of disruption.” But such 
fears I believe to be imaginary, if only the supervision and 
control be administered by the authorised guardians of our 
‘Church’s laws in the ways suggested in your article, and 
with wisdom, courage, firmness, and considerateness. Church- 
men, however extreme, however self-willed and masterful, are 
too deeply attached to the Church of their baptism to desert 
her simply because she requires them to teach no other 
doctrine than that which she commissioned them to teach 
when she entrusted them with the cure of souls, and which, 
both at their ordination and at their institution, they 
solemnly promised to teach. But should a few, feeling their 
position to be untenable, secede, better far would it be that 
we should suffer that loss, sincerely as we should deplore it, 
than that our Charch should connive at error, and allow 
her accredited representatives to teach in her name and by her 
authority doctrines which she has deliberately and distinctly 
repudiated. We would not willingly part with any; but if 
they are to remain with us, they should keep within the 
limits which the most comprehensive and the most en- 
lightened of all Churches has prescribed, teaching her 
doctrine as set forth in her Book of Common Prayer, obeying 
her laws, and bowing to the easy yoke of her forbearing dis- 
‘ipline. While we prize zeal and devotion, wherever they are 
to be found, we prize still more the cause of truth, the cause 
of order, the good of our people, and the character of our 
Church, in a community at once catholic and reformed, 
having a definite and consistent creed, and a duly-constituted 
overnment and discipline.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hotil Bouleoard, Bucharest, Oct. 2nd. C. W. GIBRALTAR. 





THE AFRICAN RACES AS SOLDIERS. 
(To tHe Epitor or THe “ SpEcraror.’’] 
Sir,—In your “News of the Week” in the Spectator of 
October Ist you say, writing of the bravery of the 
Khalifa’s army, “The truth is that the Arabs pure, the 
half-caste Arabs, and almost all Africans, whether Sou- 
danese, Zulus, or Hausas, are among the best material for 
soldiers to be found in the world.” This statement is 
strongly corroborated by the experience gained in the late 
Spanish-American War. I was told when recently in the 
United States, on the authority of experts in military affairs 
who had gone through the campaigns in Cuba and Porto 
Rico, that the negro regiments were without doubt the 
bravest and best that fought for the United States. For 
obvious reasons this opinion was not loudly proclaimed in 
the American papers, but it is held privately by the most ex- 
perienced of their correspondents. Southern planters who 
have had lifelong knowledge of the negro, and who cannot be 
accused of undue partiality for him, have confessed to me 
that without doubt he is one of the most fearless of human 
beings, and that if properly organised and drilled he would 
far surpass the average white man as a soldier.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Dublin, October 1st. W. F. Batey. 





SIR HERBERT KITCHENER’S PEERAGE. 
(To THE EpiTor or THE “ SPecraTog.”’ | 
S1r,—When reading your remarks on hero-worship as affected 
by democracy in your article on “Sir Herbert Kitchener’s 
Peerage” in the Spectator of October Ist, I was struck by the 
similarity between the thoughts expressed therein and those 
of the late James Russell Lowell. Amongst my books I 
found his address on “ Democracy” delivered on assuming the 
presidency of the Birmingham and Midland Institute on 
October 6th, 1884, in which occur the following passages :— 
“We are told that the inevitable result of democracy is to sap 
the foundations of personal independence, to weaken the 
principle of authority, to lessen the respect due to eminence, 
whether in station, virtue, or genius. If these things were so, 
society could not hold together.” And again: “ Democracies 
can no more jump away from their own shadows than the 
rest of us can. They no doubt sometimes make mistakes, and 
pay honour to men who do not deserve it, and though it be 
true that the idol is the measure of the worshipper, yet the 
worship has in it the germ of a nobler religion.” And yet 
again: “ Amid all the fruitless turmoil and miscarriage of 
the world, if there be one thing steadfast and of favourable 
omen, one thing to make optimism distrust its own obscure 
distrust, it is the rooted instinct in men to admire what is 
better and more beautiful than themselves.” These thoughts 
seem torun ina line parallel to the thoughts expressed in 
your article. Hero-worship—if admiration of the really noble 
and great and good can be so described—must have a value 
in helping forward the young men of all classes to “dare as 
dared their fathers,” and perhaps if it were more widespread 
there would be fewer “ Hooligans” about than there are at 
present.—l am, Sir, &c., C. P. CRANE, Resident Magistrate. 
Donegal, Ireland, October 2nd. 





THE SENSE OF DIRECTION IN ANIMALS. 
(To tue Epiror oF THE “SprEcTaToR.’’] 
S1r,—I am an old reader of the Spectator, and should like to be 
allowed to add one to the many interesting stories you have 
collected about the traits of animals. Mine relates toa paradise 
duck which bad become domesticated, and lived at a sheep 
station twenty-one miles from Timaru, in the provincial district 
of Canterbury. It belonged tothe housekeeper, who had clipped 
its wings, and it spent its life between the homestead anda 
small pond close by. In course of time its mistress left for 
the neighbourhood of Christchurch, and she carried the duck 
with her in a basket. Her journey was by train twenty-one 
miles to Timaru, then by changing to another train for 
ninety-five miles, and finally by coach or cart for about ten 
miles. By and by the duck disappeared from its new home, 
and was looked upon as lost. Then its mistress returned to 
her previous domicile some time after—how long I have not 
discovered—and to her intense surprise found the duck had 
revisited its old haunts, and was settled on the pond as before. 
It could not fly, and no one was known to have carried it, so 
that the only remaining hypothesis is that it walked for a 
hundred and twenty miles, threading its way by many cross- 
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roads, over bridges and across streams, through a country 

which presents a great variety of contour in hill, valley, and 

river.—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. RitcHig. 
Balvraid, Dunedin, New Zealand, August 8th. 





NAMES OF MULTITUDE FOR BIRDS, &c. 

[To tHe Eprtor or THE “Spectator.” ] 
S1z,—To Washington Irving’s list of names of multitude 
(which includes also “a building of rooks”) may be added: 
a school of porpoises, a gaggle of geese (vide “New English 
Dictionary,” s.v. “ gaggle”), a colony of rats, a skep, swarm, or 
colony of bees, a cry of beagles, a leash of greyhounds, not to 
mention such familiar terms as a herd of kine, and the like.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 


Buckingham, October 1st. CHARLES T. PRICE, 


[To Tux Epiror or Tue ‘‘ SprctaTor.’’] 
Siz,—Mr. Jupp asks why the stronghold of the otter is called 
its holt. In ‘ Webster’s Complete Dictionary of the English 
Language” (Goodrich and Porter’s edition) the word in 
question is derived from the Welsh words cel, celt,—shelter, 
covert. Does not this supply the answer to your corre- 
spondent’s inquiry ?—I am, Sir, &c., 





THE VELVET BEAN OF FLORIDA. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE ** SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1zr,—The “velvet bean,” as might have been expected, has 
done no good here. Half of the shilling bag which was sent 
mel raised inaframe. Nearly every bean came up. I put 
them out in the middle of June, but a cold night checked 
them and they have hardly grown since. The other half 
was sown in the open in a sheltered kitchen garden, and was 
carefully watered and cultivated. About half the seeds came 
up and have struggled to from 3ft. to 4ft. high, and not 
shown a sign of a flower-bud. The scarlet-runners close by 
are unusually gigantic. Will any one from the Southern 
counties record his experience of the bean P—I am, Sir. &e., 

Newton Kyme, Tadcaster, October 8rd. Lucy BETHELL, 





HERON AND ROOKS. 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SPsCTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—Last week while pike-fishing on a Wiltshire lake I was 
witness of a curious scene in bird life. A heron from a 
neighbouring heronry approached the reedy margin of the 
water, and was only prevented from descending by the sudden 
appearance of three rooks, who with frequent “caws” dis- 
comfited the heron, and for the space of five-and-twenty 
minutes chased the large bird round and round the lake, 
often wheeling close to the boat in which I was sitting. Now 
and then the pursued heron, apparently enraged at the per- 
sistence of the rooks, would dart with an angry cry at his 
foremost pursuer, who skilfully avoided the terrible beak, and 
returned once more to the pursuit. At length, wearied out 
by the active resistance of the three black defenders of the 
lake, the heron turned his course homewards, while the rooks 
wheeled round and round, indulging (I verily believe) in 
guttural laughter and expressions of raucous joy. I have 
heard of rooks combining to attack a hawk, but I fancy their 
attitude to herons is not hostile as a rule. Possibly in the 
commercial world of bird life, in this nineteenth century, 
they have learnt from their coigns of vantage the power of 
* combination.” —I am, Sir, &c., 


Alverstoke, Creciu H, H, Cooper. 





THE SPEED OF BIRDS. 

[To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—I some years since had an opportunity of testing 
accurately the pace at which the kingfisher flies, which can 
rarely have occurred to any one, and which you may think 
worthy of record. I was travelling by the “Zulu ” on the 
Great Western, going, as I tested, very nearly, if not quite, 
at the rate of sixty miles an hour. Near Pangbourne the line 
runs for more than a mile parallel with and very close to the 
river. As we approached a kingfisher flew off his perch, and, 
for nearly a mile kept exactly opposite to the window 
through which I watched him. He did not appear either 
frightened or hurried, but flew apparently his natural pace, 
which I therefore think may be taken at sixty miles an 
hoar.—I am, Sir, &c., 


_ Nascott House, Watford. GEORGE ROoPER. 





——< 


RING-STORIES. 

[To THE Epitor or THE “ SPEcTATOR,”’] 
Sir,—Perhaps this true “ring-story” may interest your 
readers. Many years ago my brother-in-law, a clergyman, 
was travelling in Switzerland with his mother and wife. They 
went to the “ Beau Rivage” Hotel at Lausanne, and there 
his mother died. She had given him avaluable diamond ring, 
which, on leaving, he found had been stolen from the bed. 
room. He suspected the waiter, and wrote on an empty 
powder-box, “ Powder for cleaning stolen rings.” The waiter 
feeling himself charged with theft, prosecuted him, and he 
was fined £5. Several years afterwards, when my sister, who 
knew the ring well, was ill in bed at their rectory-house, two 
detectives called at 8 o’clock in the morning and insisted on being 
shown up intoher bedroom. They produced the identical ring, 
which of course she claimed and received for her husband. It 
had been found on the person of the medical attendant, who, 
with a woman in his company, had committed suicide, and thus 
was in this remarkable manner recovered. Here is another true 
ring-story known to me. A niece of mine had been holding a 
class of girls. One of them took an omnibus, and on leaving 
it found that her purse had been stolen. On reaching home 
she turned out her pockets, and at the bottom of one found a 
very valuable diamond. She took it to the police station, and 
was told, on leaving her name and address, that if it was not 
owned within the legal limit of time it would become her 
own. The thief must have been wearing a diamond ring, 
from which the diamond, being loose, must have escaped into 
her pocket. A good exchange for a purse which, I believe, 
contained only a few pence.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CouNTRY VICAR, 








POETRY. 


THE MADONNETTA. 
From the rocks where the pine-trees stand 
At the meeting of sea and land 
She looks out o’er the sea, 
And the Child-God on her arm 
Keeps the Fisher from harm,— 
‘‘ May peace go with thee.” 


Towards the East where He worked and died, 
The land of the Crucified, 

She gazes nor turns away, 

And God’s light pauses a space 

To rest on her dear face 

At the spring of each day. 





Tho’ storms may beat on the strand,, 
Solemn and still and grand 

She heeds not their wrath, 

Bat the ships that sail in the Bight 
By day and through darksome night 
She speeds on their path. 


When at midday the sun, risen high,, 
Tunes water and air and sky 

To one blue common chord, 

Then myrtle and thyme at her feet 
Wrap in incense pure and sweet, 

The Elect of the Lord, 


And the winds and the pines and the waves 
Sing in murmurous staves, 

And repeat, without cease, 

The words from her lips that fall,— 
“‘God’s mercy rest on all, 

And on all be peace.” 








BOOKS. 


SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD.* 
Mr. BirReLt has accomplished what seems to us very little 
short of a masterpiece in avery difficult kind. It is not given 
to many to write a panegyric in two hundred pages withoub 
being dull; yet that fairly describes what he has done. The 








* Sir Frank Lockwood; a Biographical Sketch. By Augustine Birrell. With 
Portraits and Illustrations, London: Smith, Elder, and Co, [10s. 6d.} 
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al denunciation in the Bible which would naturally have 
applied itself to Sir Frank Lockwood is the verse prophesying 
woe to those whom ali men speak well of. And Mr. Birrell 
has fully recognised that his task was just to explain the 
eause of this extraordinary popularity,—the reason why all 
men spoke well of Sir Frank. “Mr. Frederick Greenwood 
lately asked me,” he writes (in his concluding sentences which 
yelate to the memorial subscribed for in the spring of this 
year), “ ‘whether ever before people had raised a monument to 
a man just because they all liked him.’ I could not answer 
the question, but it seemed to me, as it did to Mr. Greenwood, 
an excellent, if unusual, reason for raising a monument.” That 
is the keynote of the biography. Sir Frank Lockwood’s 
career presents nothing in itself worthy of special record; | 
his utterances, happy and effective as they were, have little | 
claim to be remembered; but he was among the most | 
charming and most loved personalities of his age, and it is | 





from his college scrapes or the letters to his children, to his 
electioneering addresses and the part he played in the House 
of Commons, there is nothing recorded that does not somehow 
or other seem like a possible page out of an unwritten Dickens. 

Too little has been said about the author of this biography, 
though it is not necessary at this time of day to announce 
that Mr. Birrell is a master of style. Yet one cannot suff- 
ciently praise him for having throughout this volume avoided 
the cheap and easy success open to a retailer of funny things. 
There are good stories and plenty, but the book is the por- 
trait of a genuine man, not a collection of anecdotes; and 
nothing is more to be admired in it than the delicacy with 
which the shadow side to this sunny existence is indicated. 
This big, jovial Yorkshireman, this athlete and lover of 
sport, was conscious all through life of a weakness in his 
constitution, and long before the end came he counted himself 
adoomed man. And he did not want to die. It was not that 


the man himself that Mr. Birrell has endeavoured to portray. | he feared death, but that he wanted tolive. Life was pleasant 
With what measure of success he has rendered a shadow- | to him, who, happy in himself, made others happy about him; 
picture of that full life, only friends who knew the man can | and towards the end a cloud weighed heavy on his spirits. 
determine; but the writer of this review, who never saw | Probably none but his closest friends suspected the obverse 








Lockwood, much less heard him speak, can testify to the vivid | 
impression produced by the biography on his mind. It | 
conveys not merely that the man was delightful to be with, 
manly, able, and honourable; it gives one at least a 
definite idea of what his personal charm consisted in. One 
feels on laying down the book that it was a loss not to have 
known Lockwood; but one feels also that by the literary 
skill of his friend that loss has been at least partially made 
good. Lifelike the portrait undoubtedly is, in the sense that 
the character lives, and the conviction of its fidelity is borne out 
by the complete harmony between the book itself and a letter 
written at Mr. Birrell’s request by Lord Rosebery,—which, 
like all the literary utterances of that statesman, suggests to | 
our mind Mr. Leslie Stephen’s lament that Lord Beaconsfield | 
wasted so much time upon politics. Lord Rosebery writes of 
Sir Frank :— 

“Tn the first place, he was a splendid specimen of humanity, 
and humanity loves to see itself well embodied. His tall, powerful 
frame, his fine head covered with picturesque premature white 
hair, his handsome healthy face, with its sunshine of genial, not 
vapid, good nature, made him notable everywhere. So powerful 
was this personality that his entrance into a room seemed to 
change the whole complexion of the company, and I often fancied 
that he could dispel a London fog by his presence. Secondly, his 
humour, whether in conversation or in caricature, was signal and 
memorable, for it was as spontaneous and exuberant, though not 
30 brilliant, as Sydney Smith’s. Whether any record can give 
the least idea of it seems to me more than doubtful. Considered | 
apart from the circumstances of the occasion and the personality 
of the man, his sayings might seem little worthy of publication, 
and indeed as I write, I can think of nothing of his that is really | 
worthy of separate record. It would seem as if his reputation 
for humour will have to rest on his drawings and on the affidavits 
of his friends.” 

What Lord Rosebery expresses here so admirably in brief, | 
Mr. Birrell has set out in full. He makes you understand | 
how it was the most natural thing in the world that Lock- 
wood, coming up to London with no University reputation 
except that of a good fellow, and no connection to back him, | 
should step almost at once into a practice that grew without | 
interruption. He was in touch with human nature, and that | 
commended him at once to Judges, juries, and solicitors. | 
The humour in which he abounded was of the kind that | 
makes no enemies; it was a genial emanation from himself 

rather than a eoncentrated essence of long thought. Real | 
good humour, combined with talent, is the quality which in ! 
this world most certainly receives its reward, and Sir Frank 
was not stinted in his due of friendships and success. 
Old, worn-out phrases seem to take colour and freshness from 
the life of one whom they fitted like a glove. He had a good 
head and a good heart; he was born to please. One does not 
need to be told that he loved Dickens; that exuberant delight 
in sheer fun, which seems to have made even practical jokes 
amusing when he played them, is just the feeling that 
Dickens most thoroughly expressed; and his liberalism, 
bred in the bone, rather than the result of independent 
reasonings, was, as Mr. Birrell points out, the liberalism 
ot Dickens. The record of this life, showing the alliance of 
robust good sense with the tenderest pity for all weak things, 
and at the same time with an extraordinary capacity for witty 
fooling, makes one realise how deep Dickens penetrated into 
the true character of his countrymen. Nobody was ever more 
English than Lockwood, as this memoir portrays him; and 











to the medal which this passage suggests :— 
“One thing I do remember: during a walk home from the 


| House he suddenly asked me what [ took to be the most 
| melancholy lines in English poetry. 
| conundrums from him, I was not much surprised, and answered 


Being accustomed to such 


that, on the spur of the moment, [ could think of none more 
melancholy, considering Swift’s genius for friendship, than those 
lines of his written in sickness in Ireland : 


Tis true—then why should I repiae 
To see my life so fast decline 
But why obscurely bere alone 


Where I am neither loved nor known? 

My state of health none care to learn, 

My life is here no soul’s concern, 

And those with whom [ now converse 

W.thout a tear will tend my hearse.’ 
I spouted these lines, melancholy though they are, light-heartedly 
enough, and was completely taken aback by the effect they pro- 
duced on my companion. He stopped in his walk, exclaiming 
several times with a strange emphasis, ‘ Horrible! horrible! 
horrible!’ and twice added, ‘I’m not like that.’ I could only 
bite my lips and wish I had thought of some other lines.” 


When the end came he met it asa man should. Dr. John- 


| son, another character to whom life meant much, had the 


same shrinking from death,—in our opinion, no ignoble 
characteristic, but perhaps the strongest proof of a nature 
strongly responsive to all the motions of friendship and 


| sympathy. 





A NEW TEXT OF “DON QUIXOTE.”* 


| THIs new and superb edition of Don Quixote in Spanish is 
| not, as a careless reader might infer from the above title and 


from parts of the Introduccion, a mere reprint of one of the 
editions of 1605. The object of the editors has been rather 
to give the best attainable text of Cervantes’s masterpiece, and 
in so doing to overthrow the factitious authority attributed to 
the Madrid edition of 1608, since the time of Pellicer (1797). 
The notes are simply critical and textual, not exegetical nor 
explanatory. In their construction of the text the present 
editors have been highly successful. Five editions of the 
Quizvotehad appeared before that of Madrid, 1608; twoat Madrid 
in 1605, one at Lisbon and at Valencia in the same year, and one 
in Brussels in 1607. There is not a single MS. of the work 
extant, nor of any portion of it. It is natural to expect, then, 
that, without some overwhelming proof of the superiority of 
the edition of 1608 over the anterior ones, any critical editor 
would take as the basis of his text the editions of earlier date. 

The fact is that the text of all the editions of the Quixote, 
that of 1608 as well as those of 1605, is in a most unsatis- 
factory state. There are absurdities, contradictions, patent 
blunders of arrangement, errors of every kind, in them all. 
Emendation of the text of Cervantes, and especially of that 
of Don Quixote, is rendered peculiarly difficult through 
the singular inequality of his style. There are passages 
which are quoted for their beauty in every anthology of 
Spanish prose; but, side by side with these, there exist sen- 
tences of almost inconceivable looseness of construction. The 
lax use and constructio ad sensum of the relative and the 
article are frequent in Spanish authors, especially in Cervantes. 
Even the passage which Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly would rejeet 
on this account (Introduccion, p. xxx.) can be paralleled by 





* Don Quixote de la Mancha; Primera Edicion del texto restituido. Con Notas 
y una Introduccion por Jaime Fitzmaurice-Kelly, c. de la 
Es.aiiila, y Juan Ormsby. I. 
Londres: David Nutt, [£2 2s.] 


Real Academia 
Edimburg» impreso por T. y A. Constable. 
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others (cf. the heading of chap. 22 of the second part). 

Calderon is almost an equal sinner with Cervantes in this 

respect, and thus provokes and entraps unwary editors into 

quite unnecessary and wrongful emendations (cf. p. 331, note 
on line 886 of Select Plays of Calderon, by Norman Maccoll ; 

Macmillan and Co.; 1838). However much such lapses against 

strict grammatical law may be regretted, such solecisms occur 

in the best Spanish writers, and the interpretation is per- 
verted if we try to force them into a mould which they 
can never fit. This, especially in allegorical passages, is one 
of the difficulties which, as M. Morel Fatio says, render 
Spanish authors of the seventeenth century almost untrans- 
lateable. 
If, however, we examine the text before us without 
reference to Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s theories, or to those of 
his predecessors, we are struck with its excellencies. He 
does not profess to remove all difficulties. Some of the 
perplexities of arrangement he leaves still$disentangled. He 
does not adhere blindly to any one text, either those of 1605 
or later ones. He takes his good wherever he can find 
it, and accepts corrections and emendations from all quarters. 
Again and again the readings of later editions, and the 
suggestions of later editors, are adopted, whenever they are 
certainly, or with high probability, correct. The justification 
of this treatment is perhaps most obvious in the case of proper 
names. where the blunders are manifest; thus, from later 
editions we have Hamete, maligno, Theseo, Sila, in place 
of Mahamete, Maglino, Perseo, Quila, of the editions of 
1605. The original fourfold division of the Primera Parte 
is given in the notes orly. The missing headings of the 
chapters are supplied, and others are taken from the chapters 
to which they were wrongly attached, and given to those to 
which they rightly belong. Again and again the reading of 
the edition of 1608 is preferred to those of 1605. Mr. Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly deals with all impartially, and decides only on 
strictly critical and textual grounds. In his arrangement of 
the text he prints what he believes to be the longer inter- 
polated passages at the end of the chapters in which 
they have been inserted. We do not think that his 
arrangement is always the best; but none is entirely satis- 
factory. Thus in chap. 19, pp. 158-59, we should be tempted 
to transfer the last paragraph on p. 158, beginning 
“ Dijole tambien Sancho,” to after the second paragraph on 
p. 159, and make Don Quixote reply to him directly. The 
remarks on the occasional use by Cervantes of Germania, 
i.e., thieves’ slang, such as “precisos” for “aifios” (p. 189) 
and “blanco” for “bobo” (p. 314) are certainly correct. 
Sometimes the emendations seem to be original, and are then 
usually !appy. We may notice “de marras” for “de 
Marias ” or “ de Matias,” taken from the English edition of 
Lord Carteret of 1738. 

Neither the text of this edition, and still less the Intro. 
duccion, will wholly escape hostile criticism, either here or in 
Spain. It is impossible that it should be otherwise. The 
practice, and in a greater degree, the theories, of Mr. 
Ffitzmaurice-Kelly upset too many long-established idols for 
us to expect that the overthrow will be submitted to 
without a struggle. The assertion of Pellicer that Cervantes 
himself corrected the edition of 1608 has been too long 
accepted as a fact. The honour of the Royal Academy of 
Syain will seem to many to be engaged in the quarrel; though 
it was a Spaniard, Don Juan Calderon, who, in his Cervantes 
Vindicado (Madrid, 1854), led the way in the assault on all 
previous editions. Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s may not be quite 
the final one. We have observed one or two misprints in the 
references, but happily in small matters, and not one of the 
slightest importance. 


Thus in the nineteenth century, as well as in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth, England takes her position among the fore- 
most admirers of Cervantes. The love of Englishmen for 
the Quixote ‘s no mere Platonic affection. It shows itself by 
hard work and careful scientific study; it spares no expense 
of time or money. It is singularly unselfish, and aspires 
only to set the object of its adoration on a higher pedestal 
than ever. It makes use of all the new appliances which 


art or science or learning can supply; and this latest work of 
English scholars will rank, we are sure, among the best and 
most pleasant volumes ever produced, in which to read and 
study the unsullied text of El Ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quixote 


cee 


SIX CENTURIES OF GEOGRAPHY.* 

Mr. Beaziry takes up his story at the Conversion of 
the Roman Empire, and carries it on to the close of 
the ninth century of our era, The latter date he hag 
fixed, as marking the rise of Norse influence, one of 
the most potent factors in the development of European 
life. Not quite half way in this period occurs the chara. 
teristic and interesting figure of Cosmas Indicopleusteg 
merchant, monk, and geographer. (The life of Cosmas may 
be roughly said to cover the first three-quarters of the sixth 
century.) In the pious seclusion of his later years he foung 
abundant leisure for the composition of several works, of 
which the Christian Topography alone survives. In literature, 
as in the world in general, it is for the most part the fittest 
that survives. But the case of Cosmas seems to furnish an 
exception. We need not regret the disappearance of his com- 
mentaries on Scripture, but the loss of his Cosmography, in 
which, as he tells us himself in his Prologue, he “ described 
the whole earth,” is greatly to be regretted. Probably there 
was a great mass of foolish fable in it, for Cosmas had little 
or no faculty of judging about things outside his own experi. 
ence. Still, he had travelled much and had a certain power of 
observation. It is where he ceases for a while to construct, 
and defend his strange physico-Scriptural theories, where he 
deviates, so to speak, into the practical common-sense manner 
of a traveller who could keep his eyes open, that his Topo. 
graphy becomes really valuable. 

These passages, it is true, are but a small portion of the 
whole. In Book II. there is a description of what the: 
author calls ADthiopia, including Abyssinia, part of the Red 
Sea littoral, and a region of uncertain amount, extending, it 
may be, as far as Khartoum. In Book XI, again, he has 
some notes on the animals and plants of India, and an 
account of the island of Taprobane (Ceylon). The great 
mass of the book is a strange conglomerate of theology and 
science. Cosmas expends all the resources of his invective 
on the impious theorists who maintained that the earth was 
asphere. They were sunk in depths of pagan ignorance, with 
their eyes obstinately shut to the illumination of Scripture, the 
sole source of true knowledge on this as on all other subjects. 
The key to the true structure of the world Cosmas found, ae 
others had found before him, in the Tabernacle, which with 
its contents was a pattern of earth and heaven. Its two 
parts were the upper and lower worlds of the universe, the 
veil that divided them being the firmament. The seven lamps 
were the seven days of the week, the twelve loaves of the 
shewbread the twelve months. His conception of the whole 
resembled, to borrow Sir Henry Yule’s simile, a travelling 
trunk. This theory Cosmas supports with arguments not 
less preposterous. We cannot but admire the patience with 
which Mr. McUrindle has made his way through this mass 
of absurdity. That the readers who will follow his example can. 
scarcely be numerous should not diminish the credit due toa 
disinterested contribution to human knowledge. 

The religious motive of Cosmas may be described as an. 
after-thought. In the leisure of his monastic life he bethought: 
him of utilising his experiences of travel for the benefit, as he 
conceived it, of the Christian faith. The active impulse 
which sent him on this travel was the commercial spirit, and 
not a little, we may believe—and the consideration should 
make us think more kindly of hin—of that inspiring curiosity 
of which Herodotus is an admirable example. The direct 
religious motive showed itself in pilgrimages, and it is. 
to the recorded experiences of pilgrims that our chief debt 
is due for the “dawn of modern geography.” The 
first of a long line of these enthusiasts was the 
Empress Helena. She visited Jerusalem in 326; and the 
impulse given by her visit and its incidents was such that 
before ten years were past—ie.,in 335—an itinerary from. 
Bordeaux to Jerusalem was compiled for the use of pious 
travellers by one who had himself made the journey. For. 
the most part this is a bare record of names and distances, 
and the occasional references to secular history are not always 
happy,—one does not at once recognise “ Annibalianus, King 
of the Africans.” At Jerusalem, however, the guide could 
not help becoming interesting. Among his curiosities is the 
“perforated stone, not far from the statues of Hadrian 





* (1.) The Dawn of Modern Geography. By C. Raymond Beazley, M.A. London= 
Jons Murray. [18s.]——(2.) The Christian Topography of Cosmas. Translated 








de la Mancha, por Miguel Cervantes Saavedra. 
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[probably Hadrian and Antoninus Pius], to which the Jews 
come every year and anoint it, bewailing themselves with 
groaning.” Mr. Beazley has some very significant remarks 
on the Bordeaux pilgrim’s temper of mind :— 

“The outlook of the early Church upon geography is more or 
less clearly indicated by a certain constant and very suggestive 
habit of the Bordeaux pilgrim. Almost every site of the Holy 
Land suggests to him some verse of the Scriptures, and often he 
dwells upon the thought of prophecy fulfilled. Isaiah’s word is 
realised in the synagogues of Sion ploughed over and sown upon; 
the great stone (seemingly of the south-east angle) of the temple 
wall has now, indeed, become the head of the corner, he notices 
with triumph; the fountain at Jericho now performs what Elisha 
had commanded, and aids conception. Everywhere the traveller 
is haunted by his prejudices. Before he reaches Syria he knows 
what he wishes to see, and he sees it without fail. In this there 
is no true exploring spirit : the sentimental interest of the past has 
quite overlaid the practical interest of the present. To this habit 
of mind certain parts of the world assume an altogether fictitious 
importance, and dwarf everything else. Directly such a view, im- 
plicit in the pilgrim-journals, finds expression in maps or formal 
treatises, we naturally have such distortions as we find in the 
‘ Psalter,’ ‘Hereford,’ and other wheel maps, where the world 
centres round Palestine; where Jerusalem—as large as Sicily— 
forms the hub, and the ocean the hoop, of the earth ; and where 
the places and countries of the globe are not delineated according 
to actual relations, but according to ideal importance.” 


The habit of fixing the conclusion, and working up to it, with 
abundant protestations of candour, but a resolute determi- 
nation to go there and nowhere else, still remains dominant 
in other branches of sacred study. 

A second period of pilgrimages, to use Mr. Beazley’s con- 
venient divisions, begins with Jerome, who visited Palestine 
(for a second time) in 383, and remained there till his death 
in 418, and ends with Justinian. Between Jerome’s two 
visits came one of the most interesting of these religions 
visitors, Silvia of Aquitaine. In the distances she traversed 
in zeal and in courage, Silvia stands high among the women 
travellers of the world. Starting from Gaul, she went as far 
East as Haran, and as far South as Suez. Her journeys, 
indeed, were limited only by the limits of the Empire, at that 
time somewhat contracted on the Parthian border since 
Julian’s disastrous campaign. At Haran she would fain 
have continued her journey eastward, but her guide warned 
her with the words “ accessus Romanorum ibi non est.” Even 
within the Imperial limits there were “perils of robbers,” not 
the least formidable of them being the Bedouin Arabs of 
Eastern Palestine, who still follow, but with the improved 
methods of civilisation, the same honourable profession. 

A third period begins with Justinian and ends with the 
sixth century. In this the one notable figure is Antoninus of 
Placentia (A.D. 570). His “Perambulatio” reads in places 
as if it had been put together by a strangely ignorant and 
blundering armchair traveller. His mistakes are such as it is 
difficult to imagine in one who had actually visited the 
country,—Caesarea Philippi, for instance, confounded with 
Caesarea on the coast. As there is little or no doubt that his 
travels are genuine, the practical conclusion is that the 
criticism which draws destructive conclusions from incon- 
sistencies in the documents which it reviews is bound to be 
very cautious. But Eastern travel, first with the dynasty of 
Khosroo on the Parthian throne, and then after the victories 
of Islam, was becoming too perilous to encounter. After 
Antoninus there comes a blank of more thana century. By 
that time the Mahommedan rulers of the Holy City had 
acquired the quasi-tolerance which comes with secure posses- 
sion. It was visited by Arculf, a French Bishop, in 681, who 
told his experiences of travel to Adamnan, the successor of 
St. Columba, to be handed on by him to Baeda. Arculf 
visited the Holy Places, which he describes in considerable 
detail, Damascus, Alexandria, and probably, though he does 
not mention it, the Solitaries of the Desert. On his way home 
he saw Constantinople, a place “truly imperial.” After 
Arculf came Willibald, an English Prince of the Kentish line, 
nephew of Boniface, the apostle of Germany. Willibald’s 
narrative, besides its special subject, gives us incidentally 
some interesting glimpses of life both in Europe and Asia. In 
the first, society was becoming disorganised, and moreand more 
in want of the strong hand which Charles the Great was before 
long to apply. In the last, there was a marked change for 
the worse between Moslem and Christian. Mr. Beazley gives 
his fifth chapter to “Commercial and Missionary Travel;” 
his sixth, which constitutes by itself no inconsiderable treasury 

of learning, to “Geographical Theory ” (Solinus, Cosmas, 


the Ravennese geographer, Dicuil, St. Basil, and others); 
and his seventh, and last, to the “ Non-Christian Geography 
of the Early Middle Ages.” It is needless to say more of his 
book than that it will take rank with Sir Charles Bunbury’s 
History of Ancient Geography. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 

Mr. CLarkK RusseELu’s story takes a long time to justify its 
title—it is not until p. 154 that we set sail in earnest—but we 
like it none the worse on that account. Indeed, we are by no 
means sure that these opening chapters, which describe the 
hero’s childhood and schoolboy experiences at a little French 
seaport town, are not the most convincing and artistic part of 
The Romance of a Midshipman. Walter Longmore’s reminis- 
cences of his early days are full of happy touches and 
diverting episodes—bis father’s passion for photography, 
when that art was in its infancy, will appeal vividly to 
amateurs of the fifties—and the tragi-comedy of his brie? 
sojourn at the academy presided over by Messrs. Dodson and 
Cheshire reconciles us fully to the postponement of the 
romance of the narrative. There is, in particular, 2 most 
engaging account of the grand scheme, hatched by Walter’s 
chum Rawdon, of a runaway trip to Norway to shoot eider- 
duck. A gun has to be purchased, and Walter is driven to 
appropriate the silver spoon and fork presented him by his 
godfather to satisfy the demands of the unscrupulous dealer. 
How delightfully French is the description of that gun: “It’s 
a beauty. It will bring down a lark at three hundred yards. 
Best of all, it makes a glorious explosion when it goes off.” 

Walter and Rawdon never got as far as Norway, but their abor- 
tive journey isadmirably told. With the eleventh chapter the 
story makes a fresh start. The nervous, imaginative boy of 
the earlier chapters is now transformed into the strapping 
third mate of a full-rigged sailing ship, on board of which he 
loses his heart to Belle Stuart, the playmate of his childhood. 
The situation is humorous as well as romantic, for the 
exigencies of discipline are obviously difficult to reconcile with 
the amenities of courtship, and Belle unwittingly contrives to 
render her lover ridiculous. Soon, however, the note of 
comedy is abruptly dismissed, the ‘Glendower’ is wrecked of 
the coast of Brazil, and Walter and Belle, after being cast 
ashore on a desert island, escaping from the company of 2 
number of drunken and brutal sailors in an open boat, and 

being marooned on a floating island, are finally rescued by aa 
American vessel, and return safely to London to receive the 

blessing of Walter’s parents. The book betrays an instability 

of artistic purpose, being by turns a life-history, a book for 

boys, and a romantic novel; but in spite of this lack of homo- 
geneity, it is readable from beginning to end. 

Sir Walter Besant in The Changeling has shown how a 
highly sensational theme can be handled in an unsensationa} 
manner, for the plot in its outlines recalls the early manner of 
Miss Braddon. An elderly and blameless Baronet has married 
a youthful wife, and their infant son has died in his absence 
from home, Whereupon Lady Woodroffe betakes herself to a 
low quarter of Birmingham, and, without revealing her 
identity, employs a sixpenny doctor to obtain for her a baby 
to be adopted as her own. The deserted wife of an actor, a 
namesake and cousin of the Baronet, consents to sacrifice 
her child, and Lady Woodroffe, in ignorance of the 
child’s parentage or name, palms it off on her husband 
on his return from India. Twenty years elapse before 
the curtain rises on the second act, so to spcak. The 
sixpenny doctor has risen to the head of his profession, 
the Baronet is dead, Lady Woodroffe has developed inte 
a professional philanthropist, and the changeling has grown 
up into a most unpleasant young man of fashion. His 
real mother, meantime, has been divorced in America, on the 
ground of incompatibility of temper, by her actor husband, 
and having married a millionaire, is consumed with the desire 





* (1.) The Romance of a Midshipman, By W. Clark Russell. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. —(2.) The Changeling. By Walter Besant. London: Chapman 
and Hall.—(3.) The Duenna of a Genius. By M. KE. Fianeis, london: 
Harper and Brothers.——(4.) The Impediment. By Dorothea Gerard (Madame 
London: W. Blackwood and Sovs —-(5.) The 
Londor; Longmans and Co.—(6.) 4 Drama 
London: Macmillan and Co.— 7.) Phases of 
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to recover her lost son. The doctor, however, though he has 
renewed acquaintance with Lady Woodroffe, respects her 
desire for secrecy; and the changeling’s mother finds 
her most effective ally in another Woodroffe, the son of her 
husband by a second marriage! In the issue, Lady Wood- 
coffe is forced to admit the fraud, but the real mother con- 
sents to forego her claim on condition that she shall be 
allowed to see her son. In the interview she pretends to have 
‘been the victim of a hallucination, and the odious selfishness 
of the young man convinces her painfully of the wisdom of 
her decision. A certain amount of relief is lent by the scenes 
at the institution—Sir Walter Besant is great on institutions 
—founded by Miss Hilarie Woodroffe, another member of 
the clan, for the benefit of her sex, where a number of young 
ladies live a sor: of collegiate life without having to attend 
any lectures. Here the changeling Baronet is entertained by 
his kinswoman, and basely repays her hospitality by indis- 
eriminate flirtation. The Changeling cannot be reckoned 
amongst Sir Walter Besant’s happiest efforts. Those of the 
dramatis persone who are on the side of the angels are 
colourlessly amiable, while there is not a single impressive 
representative of wickedness in the other camp. In conclu- 
sion, we may note, as Sir Walter Besant is so great an 
admirer of the athletic damsels of to-day, that he greatly 
underrates their capacities when he speaks of them as think- 
ing nothing of a twenty-mile bicycle ride. 


The Duenna of a Genius is dedicated to M. Paderewski, on 
whom, by the way, one of the characters, the transcendental 
pianist, Paul Waldenek, is palpably modelled; the heroine 
and her sister are both musicians, and every chapter is 
headed with a musical term,—“ Scherzando, “ Staccato,” &c. 
Philistines will find this rather trying, while experts will find 
it rather hard to reconcile the picture with the actualities of 
musical life in London. To take only one point, is it likely 
that a brilliant violinist would never think of giving a public 
recital until the idea was suggested by an amateur? Still, 
we have no desire to dwell on these and other improbabilities. 
Mrs. Francis writes intelligently, if somewhat effusively, 
about music, and gives in the portrait of the genius of the 
story an excellent study of the artistic temperament. 
Valérie and Margot Kostolitz are two Hungarian girls 
who come to England to earn a livelihood, and are 
befriended by an amiable Baronet. Baronets, we may 
observe parenthetically, are still indispensable in fiction. 
Margot, the elder sister and “duenna,” is a tremendous 
stickler for the proprieties, and Sir John Croft’s innocent 
attentions are misconstrued by her to an extent that 
nearly alienates the sympathies of the reader. Margot 
rejects Sir John’s offer of marriage in order to devote herself 
to her sister, whereon Valérie falls in love at sight with 
‘Waldenek, the white-haired pianist, and after a ridiculously 
romantic meeting in a forest, where she serenades him on her 
violin, captivates his affections, marries him, and leaves 
Margot in the lurch. The good Baronet, who has played a 
waiting game with extraordinary patience, then steps in, and 
has no difficulty in inducing Margot to reverse her verdict. 
The story is prettily told, in spite of its absurdities. But no 
movelist except Tourgueneff seems to us to have been really 
successful in the treatment of music in fiction. 


Miss Dorothea Gerard gives us in The Impediment a story 
of more than average merit, but, like most of her later work, 
conventional in plot and portraiture, and lacking the fresh- 
ness and poignancy of those remarkable studies of Jewish 
and Austrian life, Recha and Orthodox. The opening episode, 
in which a Baronet—yet another Baronet !—disabled by a 
bicycle accident is discovered and taken into his house by a 
kindly country doctor in Scotland, is painfully familiar to 
the novel-reader. Miss Gerard lends it variety, certainly, by 
divesting the Baronet of every particle of romance—he has 
only one eye, having shot out the other himself, and is pain- 
fully unprepossessing and nervous—but he is rich and 
highminded; and Jessie Drummond, the doctor’s beautiful 
daughter, being infected with discontent, marries him out of 
hand, merely as a means of escaping from an uncongenial 
home. A twelvemonth later, when she has realised her 


mistake, the young man who had fallen in love with her at 
first sight, four years before, returns too late from Australia, 
and though an admirable parti is ready to hand in a charming 
cousin (who adores him), he prefers the company of Lady 
Alington. 


David Ellis—who has entered the Army and is 








quartered in London—is nota scoundrel, and on realising the 
danger of his position decides to exchange for foreign service, 
Unluckily at his parting from Lady Alington that susceptible 
lady faints; the unhappy Baronet sees his wife in Ellis’s arms, 
and promptly blows his brains out. Lady Alington, smitten 
with remorse, conceives a temporary abhorrence for Ellis, and 
he, piqued by her coldness, becomes engaged to his cousin 
Monica. But Monica, reading Lady Alington’s secret in her 
jealousy, heroically releases David, and thus “the impedi- 
ment” is removed to their union. Neither hero nor heroine 
inspires us with respect; indeed the strongest emotion aroused 
by the story is that of regret that Monica should have con. 
centrated her affection on so unworthy an object. 


Mrs. Walford’s The Intruders, a tale of country society, 
has for its chief characteristic an effusive, undistinguished 
geniality. At its best it reminds one faintly of Anthony 
Trollope, and may be confidently recommended to the 
admirers of the late Mrs. Hungerford. In A Drama in 
Sunshine Mr. Vachell, by his choice of scene and period, 
challenges comparisons with Mrs. Atherton’s The Californians, 
recently reviewed in these columns. His story, which is in 
great measure a “ring-story,” is full of colour, incident, and 
human interest, while its terse yet vivid style greatly enhanceg 
the impressiveness of the whole. Phases of an Inferior Planet 
has for its heroine an artistic, excitable young woman named 
Mariana, whom the hero, a man of science named Anthony 
Algarcife, describes as a beautiful subject for morbid 
psychology. They marry, lacerate each other’s emotions, 
and part. A dose of antipyrin ought to be sold with each 
copy of this extremely feverish novel. Tony Drum is the life 
history of a little Cockney cripple. Mr. Pugh gilds the 
squalors of his recital with an occasional ray of sentiment 
and romance, but the story is profoundly depressing. The 
illustrations by the Beggarstaff Brothers are grim, sketchy 
performances, which lend themselves ill to the compass of a 
crown 8vo page. Adventures galore, on land and sex 
respectively, are provided for us by Mr. Max Pemberton 
in The Phantom Army and by Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne in The 
Adventures of Captain Kettle. In the former Mr. Pemberton 
depicts “the emprise of a man who is a victim of the 
Napoleonic idea”; in the latter Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne relates 
the amazing exploits of a fiery little captain in the merchant 
marine with a “torpedo beard” and a heart to match. Mr. 
Pemberton’s story is the more romantic, while Mr. Cutcliffe 
Hyne excels in the alertness of his narrative and his 
Kiplingesque mastery of technical details. His story has 
also the advantage of being profusely and sensationally 
illustrated. Owd Bob depicts the life—especially on its 
sporting side—of the Dalesmen in a somewhat tempestuous 
fashion and with a liberal use of local colour and dialect. 
The enthusiasm with which Mr, Ollivant writes of the 
Cumberland sheep-dogs is quite touching, but at times a 
trifle grotesque. In Deadmav’s, a well-told story of Australian 
life, Miss Gaunt cleverly contrives to reconcile the claims of 
romance with the exigencies of realism. The incident of the 
unexpected and heroic self-sacrifice of Ruthven’s wife fur- 
nishes a touching as well as satisfactory dénouement to the 
story. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


By far the most valuable paper in this month’s magazines ia 
Captain F. Younghusband’s upon China in the Contemporary 
Review, which contains a really fine argument for letting 
China go to pieces. Have we not had enough, asks the 
essayist, of bolstering up Turkey and Persia? Captain 
Younghusband informs us incidentally that the English ap- 
prehension of vast Asiatic armies to be organised by Russia 
is unfounded. Russia fears to arm her Asiatic subjects, 
and has not at this moment two thousand auxiliary troops. 
There are several nutritive articles in the same number. 
Perhaps the one of most immediate interest is Mr. Felkin’s 
upon the way to manage the Soudan. He would claim the 
whole of it, whether negro or Arab, for Egypt, and govern it 
as we govern Egypt, finish the railway to Khartoum, make a 
new railway from Suakin to Berber—as we have so often 
recommended—and open roads for more useful camel caravans, 
the camels drawing waggons with iron wheels, thus maulti- 
plying their efficacy three or four fold. He would thus trade 
with Darfur and Kordofan, and then utilise the spare water 
of the Nile to spread cultivation, and supplement it with 
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artesian wells. The Arabs and negroes, once aware that they 
are to be fairly treated, would find labour, and if fairly taxed 
and especially not taxed upon their water contrivances, would 
speedily raise revenue enough to pay all expenses. The 
Egyptians raised more than half a million a year. It is to be 
observed that in his view Mr. Felkin includes the valley of 
the Bahr-el-Ghazel, which he considers the most fertile 
portion of the Soudan. Besides putting down slave-raids, 
he would firmly abolish the slave-markets,—that is, as we 
understand him, would put down and terminate the 
status of slavery. The whole paper is full of know- 
ledge and thought——So is the over-short article by 
“ A Soldier” upon the Russian proposal for disarma- 
ment. He thinks Russia needs peace for a time to 
consolidate her power, especially by constructing railways, 
and that her statesmen see before them a great crisis,—the 
possible break-up of the Austrian Empire when the Emperor 
Francis Joseph dies. In that event, the German Austrians 
would beg Germany for admission, and would probably be 
imitated by the Magyars, while the Austrian Slavs would 
appeal to Russia, and neither request could remain unheard. 
In view of the rapid approach of this crisis the proposals of 
the Tsar, though sincere as far as he is personally concerned, 
have a very hollow sound. That is a view worth studying, 
the great objection to it being that it is rather a prophecy 
than a calculation. We none of us know enough of the 
future to base action, or even opinion, upon such speculations. 
Russia may break up as well as Austria, or the enlarged 
Germany may prove to be se strong for war as to be beyond 
attack by the Slavs. The paper, however, should be read 
attentively———Mr. R. Heath sends a most remarkable 
account of “ Social Democracy ” in Germany, which he traces 
originally to distress. He probably exaggerates the active 
strength of the party, believing that it represents fourteen 
millions of people, and he is inclined to be too tender to its 
aberrations, but he produces a singular mass of evidence to 
show that the indifference of the Evangelical Churches to the 
condition of their people has produced a complete cleavage 
between them and the new revolutionists. This danger has at 
last struck the clergy, who are trying to avert it by a new 
energy; but the mischief, in Mr. Heath’s opinion, has been 
done, and the Social Democrats despise alike the clergy and 
the Churches. We need not say that we do not believe in 
the continuance of such a state of affairs, men being unable 
to remain indifferent to the old problem of the whence and 
whither, but it is true that the religious spirit has to an extra- 
ordinary extent decayed among the masses in Germany, and 
that society is threatened by a new creed, which has for 
watchword Oollectivism, and for object physical comfort. 
Mr. Herbert Vivian draws a painful picture of the condition 
of Tunisia: ‘The results of French rule amount to little 
more than a few roads for the benefit of an army of occupa- 
tion, a system of tyranny and espionage under the pretext of 
public security, and a costly post-office, supported by a people 
which rarely writes letters.” He thinks that organised resist- 
ance to France on the part of the natives is still possible, and 
says that in the event of war part of the French Army would 
be locked up without any countervailing advantage, while the 
magnificent harbour of Bizerta would be rendered useless by 
sinking a vessel in its narrow entrance channel. The only 
hope for Tunisia is French emigration, and the French will 
not emigrate. ——“K. V. T.” writes a defence of the 
Dreyfusards, who he believes are about to triumph, in 
far too fierce a spirit. We shall not quote his views here, 
but he makes incidentally a very singular statement. He 
believes that the “noble” families of France have reconquered 
the Army, more than a thousand names borne by many 
thousand officers being the names of officers under the old 
régime. He quotes some researches by M. Urbain Gohier in 
proof of this assertion, which seems to us hardly credible, 
though it has one curious corroboration. We have been told 
on very good authority indeed that clericalism has now a 
strong party in its favour among the higher officers of the 
French Army. 





Mr. Sidney Low’s paper in the Nineteenth Century will sug- 
gest much thought. He ventures to doubt whether the Czar’s 
manifesto in favour of peace, even if it were accepted by 
statesmen, would produce much good. Enrope, to begin with, 
cannot disarm, for if she did she might be conquered by the 
half-civilised :— 








“ Eight hundred millions of coloured folks surge round about 

us; eight hundred millions, our equals or superiors in physical 
strength, many of them capable of a high degree of organisation 
and combined action, nearly all of them possessed of that amount 
of intelligence necessary for the handling of scientific warlike 
appliances. If we choose to drop our weapons, who shall say that 
the Chinaman, or the African, will not take them up? The 
vision of the Mongolian hordes pouring across the Continents or 
across the seas may be a figment of the imagination, like Mr. 
Wells’ clever fantasy of the inhabitants of Mars swooping, from 
their frozen planet, upon the green fields of Earth. One cannot 
tell. Toa Roman gentleman in the days of Augustus, as he read 
his Plato and collected Athenian marbles, it must have seemed 
equally absurd to think that the splendour of Imperial Rome 
would become the prey of tribes of shaggy-haired savages 
wandering among the northern forests.” 
Moreover, Germany has advanced industrially more than any 
nation, and Germany is of all nations best prepared for war. 
Is it not possible that this very preparation, with the discipline 
it involves, has been one great cause of the German industrial 
success? Mr. Low would, if he could, stop the introduction 
of new inventions in war, contending that they burden the 
nations without altering their relative strength, which is the 
important matter. Inventors he regards as a pestilent crew 
who should be hanged. Is he quite so sure as he seems about 
new weapons not altering relative strength? We are not. 
Our impression is that the quick-firing rifle distinctly 
strengthened the Teuton, who will fire as instructed, against 
the Southerner, who in his excitement blazes away. Scientific 
inventions, too, benefit the white man to the disadvantage of 
the black and yellow. Lady Wimborne's article on “ The 
Ritualist Conspiracy” reads to us as a mere scream of 
affright, the value of which may be measured by the hint that 
Pusey remained in the Church of England in order to guide 
the steps of his disciples towards Rome. We do not gain 
very much knowledye from Sir Hubert Jerningham’s apprecia- 
tive sketch of the French character, but the following 
sentences reveal, as we believe, very acute insight :— 








“* Sympathy,’ as is here understood, is the indispensable pass- 

port, not only to the friendship but to the very goodwill of 
Frenchmen, who, as we have said in good part, are naught but 
the most intelligent children in the world, and, like children, can- 
not live without parents to praise their intelligence, without 
nurses to cure their ills, and without sympathising hearts 
wherein to pour their grievances. The State in time replaces 
the father and the mother; the Church and the Press have to 
provide the explanations or cures for the diseases which trouble, 
and ‘Vallié, l’ami, le camarade’ are the sympathising bosoms on 
which, at all ages, the French have to nestle for consolation and 
advice in days of adversity or doubt.” 
The Frenchman, like a child or a fox-terrier, prefers anything 
to isolation.——M. H. de Mosenthal’s account of Alfred 
Nobel, the inventor of dynamite, is of some interest. This 
great inventor, the son of a Swedish inventor, was a man of 
great daring and extreme sensitiveness, due, it is believed, to 
physical ill-health. While his dynamite was distrusted he 
did the most reckless things with it, digging a quantity of the 
dangerous substance, for instance, out of a cask with a knife ; 
yet “he was particularly susceptible to headaches caused by 
bringing nitro-glycerine into contact with the skin; they 
affected him so violently that he was often obliged to lie down 
on the ground in the mine or quarry in which he was experi- 
menting.” He was a man of vast reading and much poetic 
feeling, being, moreover, so fastidious that he never could find 
a wife whom he thought up to his intellectual level. He was 
deeply disappointed by not being made a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and had, we gather, in his nature an element of whim 
which his great wealth, not all made from dynamite, for he 
was at Baku a great petroleum dealer, enabled him to gratify. 
“ Being very nervous, and tiring of the pictures around him,, 
he had made an arrangement with one of the largest picture 
dealers in Paris, by which he could select any pictures he 
liked, and have them hung on his walls. As soon as he was 
tired of one set, he sent them back to the dealer, and selected 
others in their stead.” He was the inventor of cordite, and 
died in 1896 at the age of sixty-three, leaving his large fortune 
for the diffusion of scientific instruction, Mr. W. F. Lord’s. 
attack on Lord W. Bentinck in “ The Story of Murat and 
Bentinck” will strike Anglo-Indians with amazement. They 
think the Viceroy a brutally honest man, bat Mr. Lord 
accuses Bentinck when ruling Sicily of habitual treachery, 
disobedience to orders, and personal hatred for Murat. He 
even hesitated to accept a sword presented him by Murat, 
writing to Lord Castlereagh :— 


“It is a severe violence to my feelings to incur any degree of 
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ebligation to an individual whom I so entirely despise. But 
having hitherto adopted according to the best of my humble 
judgment a line of conduct towards that personage which your 
Lordship has not approved, I feel it to be my duty not to betray 
any appearance of a spirit of animosity, which can do no good 
and may perhaps be interpreted [sic] by so suspicious a mind to 
higher authority.” 


‘The truth seems to be that Lord W. Bentinck intended to do 
as he chose, and usually did so, but that occasionally he 
followed instructions, and hence an appearance of treachery 
or vacillation. To say that he was unfit for high office is 
foolish, the truth being that he was a much better master 
than a subordinate. Mr. Taylor in “,The Coming Struggle 
in the Pacific” is rather viewy, but he brings out the coming 
importance of the shores of the great ocean in a very striking 
way. More than half the population of the world, eight 
hundred and seventy-eight millions of people, says Mr. 
Taylor, live in lands bordering on the Pacific; but he in- 
cludes India, which is not the usual idea of geographers, who 
consider the Indian Ocean a separate entity. It is, however, 
true that the Nicaragua Canal, when made, will connect this 
vast population with the peoples bordering on the Atlantic. 
It will be made, therefore. ‘Even now the sea-borne com- 
merce of the Pacific exceeds a thousand millions sterling per 
annum, and it is not extravagant to assume that the twentieth 
century will see it doubled.” 





The Fortnightly has secured an interesting contribution in 
the diary kept by the late Mr. Frederick Ramsden, British 
Consul at Santiago, from the day before the arrival of the 
‘Spanish fleet until the day after the Americans took posses- 
sion of the city. It isa businesslike, unemotional document, 
enlivened by some human touches. Mr. Ramsden pays im- 
partial tribute to the heroism of the Spaniards and Americans, 
and makes it clear that Lieutenant Hobson was treated more 
‘as a guest than a prisoner. “He feeds better than we can, 
and though only entitled to the regulation, they will not 
charge him for anything extra.” Hence Mr. Ramsden’s 
disgust at the unnecessary telegrams of inquiry from the 
New York World. The sinking of the ‘Merrimac,’ however, 
‘was evidently a failure, as the channel remained clear. An 
‘anonymous writer connects the German Emperor’s visit to 
Palestine with the desire to secure control of new commercial 
routes to the East, the probable concession to Germany 
of Haifa and a port on the Persian Galf; forecasts the 
revival of Syria; and emphasises the desirability of a 
closer understanding between Germany and England.—— 
Messrs. Louis Becke and Walter Jeffery celebrate Sir George 
Grey's achievements as an Empire-builder in an article which 
‘gerves as an excellent antidote to that of Mr. Edward Dicey 
on “Rhodes Redivivus.” Mr. Dicey concludes with the 
sweeping assumption that “to all who have at heart the 
interests of South Africa and of the British Empire, it must 
be a satisfaction to reflect that the immediate result of the 
elections just concluded has been the condonation, on the 
part of Cape Colony, of the action taken by Mr. Rhodes in 
respect of the Transvaal, and his consequent restoration to 
his old position as that of the leading statesman of British 
South Africa.” Mr. Demetrius C. Boulger in “ Twelve 
Years’ Work on the Congo” handsomely eulogises King 
Leopold and the Belgians, declaring that in that short period 
“a good and remarkable piece of administrative work, as well 
as a great task in the name of Humanity, has been per- 
formed” on that river. He quotes with admiration the 
remark of Van Gele, Vice-Governor of the Congo State, that 
“to know the negro a little drives him from our sympathies, 
but to know him much draws him towards us.” Mr. Boulger 
adds that the blacks appreciate the Belgians, and that the 
outlook is not without interest for Great Britain. ‘ Over the 
heart of Africa waves the flag of a neutral and pacific State, 
pledged to the policy of ‘the open door,’ and performing, 
ander onerous conditions, the common task of civilisation and 
Christendom.” The temper of Ouida’s article on “ Canicide” 
may be judged from a single extract: “I venture to believe 
that the fines, torments, seizures, meddling, and cruelties to 
which the British Nation is subjected at the dictation of an 
obscure and minor Member of the present Government, 
would not have been supported for six months by the 
Parliament which refused the Ship Money.”——Mr. E. D. 
Daly, a well-known Magistrate’s clerk in Dublin, holding, 
not without just cause, that the drunkard’s present legal 
‘positiun is calculated to encourage instead of to restrain 

















him, urges that “the time has come to single out many 
cases of aggravated drunken mischief now unnoticed by 
the law, and transfer them to our catalogue of statu. 
table crimes.” —— “ Diplomaticus,” writing on the Anglo. 
German agreement, states on “information received” that it 
is an arrangement resulting from certain negotiations with 
Portugal, by which the two Great Powers divide between 
them a right of pre-emption in regard to all the Portuguese 
colonies in AfricaA——Mr. John F. Taylor, Q.C., contributes 
an eloquent but rather fantastic paper on “Bismarck and 
Richelieu,” and Mrs. Spear gives a pleasant account of the 
stories of Salvatore Farina, apparently the only modern 
Italian novelist uninfluenced by French naturalism. 


On the most sensational articles in the National Review 
those dealing with the Dreyfus case—we commented in the 
Spectator of October 1st.——Mr. Arnold-Forster dissects the 
Report of the Committee appointed to consider the de. 
centralisation of War Office business in a paper entitled “A 
Daniel Come to Judgment,” and contends that the War 
Office, having been arraigned before a Tribunal selected and 
appointed by itself, has been condemned guilty on all counts. 
The evidence of Sir Redvers Baller, Sir William Butler, Sir 
R. Grant, and Sir Richard Harrison certainly bears ont hig 
statement.——The gist of Mr. Arnold White’s article on the 
Czar’s manifesto is summed up in his assertions that “ the 
Rescript is a common-sense document engendered by Russian 
necessities, and it practises on the humanitarianism of 
men who treat words as things. ..... Rassia having 
grabbed all the land that she wants under menace of 
war, now asks for a pause in the conversation that she 
may say grace over her stolen mutton.” Mr. White is 
a vigorous but somewhat blatant controversialist——Mr, 
Maurice Low in his article on “The Month in America” 
holds that the Democrats can only hope for success in the 
November elections because of the War Department scandals, 
Turning to America’s new foreign policy, he asserts that 
“nothing more momentous is happening on the world’s stage. 

.. For this new policy means that America is to be 
reckoned with as one of the great military and political 
factors of the world; it means such a clearer appreciation of 
the value of English friendship, sympathy, and support to 
America, that only crass stupidity can change this feeling of 
friendship to antagonism.” He also forecasts the speedy 
revival of an attempt to abrogate the;Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 
— Mr. Maxse reprints Lord Rothschild’s arraignment of the 
present financial policy of the Indian Government from the 
evidence given before the Indian Currency Committee; and 
in his notes on “Greater Britain” offers some trenchant 
criticism on the bolstering up of Mr. Rhodes by hysterical 
hero-worshippers. 


There is plenty of good reading in Blackwood's, though we 
cannot congratulate ‘“ Maga” on its new serial, “ The Auto- 
biography of a Child”—an American child—which in its 
gratuitous, and often repulsive, realism threatens to eclipse the 
recent works, on similar lines, of Sarah Grand and “ George 
Egerton.” The feature of the first instalment is the savagery 
of the child’s mother, who delighted in the “ferocious banging” 
of her offspring “ against walls, or table, or floor.” ——The best 
thing ina thoroughgoing eulogy of the works of Mr. Kipling is 
a clever reductio ad absurdum of the contention, founded on 
the extraordinary accuracy of his technical phraseology, that 
the author of Shakespeare’s plays was not one but many. At 
this rate, Mr. Kipling must have followed at least fifty occu- 
pations. There is some sound criticism of Mr. Kipling’s 
defects in style and temper, but is it not overdoing it to state 
that his “‘ Recessional” seemed to “concentrate in itself the 
glowing patriotism of a Shakespeare, the solemn piety of a 
Milton, and the measured stateliness of a Dryden ” ?——The 
author of a striking article on “The Romance of the Fur 
Trade” brings out the fact that, while the first adventurers 
were chiefly English, both in the Hudson Bay Company 
and its great Canadian rival, the names of factors, traders, 
and prominent partisans with scarcely an exception were 
Scottish.——From Mr. J. Y. Simpson’s “Travel Pictures in 
the Caucasus” we may quote the interesting statement that 
“in many of the older Russian maps a certain town on the 
Dardanelles is not marked Constantinople, but Tzargrat,—1.¢., 
Tzargorod, Tzartown.”——Sir James Forrest writes on “ The 
New Game-Law in Norway.” Henceforth no foreigner will be 
allowed to shoot any kind of game unless be can show & 
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receipt for the payment of the new tax for the year before- 
hand. It is understood that a further measure, on similar 
linee, will shortly be introduced dealing with salmon and 
trout fishing——The article on “ Velasquez the Courtier” 
resolves itself into a spirited defence of Royal patronage; while 
that on “The Real Dugald Dalgetty” gives a picturesque 
account of Robert Monro, the Scottish soldier of fortune who 
between 1620 and 1634 served successively in the armies of 
France, Denmark, and Sweden. Monro was present at all 
the five decisive actions which preceded Liitzen, and left in 
his “Expedition” not only a record of the achievements of 
the Scots Regiment, but a graphic portrait of Gustavus 
Adolphus, “the captaine of Kings and the King of captaines, 
who was Mars his minion and fortune’s favourite.” The 
writer, we may add, mentions that there is evidence of three 
Generals, eight Colonels, five Lieutenant-Colonels, eleven 
Majors, and thirty Captains of the name of Monro alone 
having served in the Swedish forces.——The author of an 
article on our policy in the Far East, after a good deal of 
hostile criticism, admits that Lord Salisbury has now suc- 
ceeded in recovering for his country the position which it had 
Jost at Pekin. 

There are two short stories in this month’s Cosmopolis,—an 
English one by Mr. Somerset Maugham and a German one by 
Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach. Oddly enough, they both turn 
on the same painfal theme,—a husband who suspects his 
wife’s fidelity for the first time on the day of her funeral. 
“Unerdffnet zu verbrennen” is much more interesting than 
“Don Sebastian.” It is a powerful story, and gives a dis- 
agreeable picture of German upper-class life to-day. The 
scene of ‘‘ Don Sebastian ” is laid three hundred years ago in 
Spain, but the two stories end, as they begin, very much alike- 
Both heroes kill the man they suspect,—the Spaniard by 
poison, the German with a pistol. The German made a mis- 
take, and, we gather, repented. The Spaniard judged right 
and gloried in his revenge. ‘“ He permitted himself the 
only jest of his life—‘It was Belladonna that sent his 
body to the worms: and it was Belladonna that sent his 
soul to Hell.’” The story lends an excuse for the “jest,” 
but we think Don Sebastian did well to make no more. 
—M. de Pressensé has not written the ‘ Revue du Mois” 
this month. The article is signed “ Intérim,” though M. de 
Pressensé’s name is retained on the cover. “ Intérim” tells 
as that “an eminent French diplomatist has said with trath 
that the English are a nation of louts (putauds) governed by 
tricksters (finauds). Whether in the Government, the Parlia- 
ment, or the Press, there are only about forty first-class men, 
and they govern the forty millions of her Majesty’s subjects. 
These latter plod at their work, and leave to the forty 
tricksters the destinies of the Empire.” We should like to 
ery ‘“‘ Names.” Mdlle. Blaze de Bury gives an interesting 
little history of “ Sixty Yearr of the Revue des Deux Mondes.” 
“ Ever since it has been in existence, and under all forms of 
government, the Revue des Deuw Mondes has always had its 
‘philosopher,’ its ‘novelist,’ its ‘historian, its ‘sailor,’ its 
‘ officer,’ its ‘ great lady,’ its ‘art critic,’ its ‘literary critic,’ its 
‘ politician.” ”"——-Mr. Edward Dicey in “ England and Russia” 
crys “ Wolf,” or, as he himself says, “ Bear.” Contrary to 
present fashion, he is inclined to defend the Crimean War, 
though he admits it failed of its object. “I am convinced 
that thoughtful observers, however Russophil they may be in 
their views, would never assert that the policy which for the 
first time in history brought England into direct conflict with 
Russia was in itself one incapable of justification.” —— 
“Stanislas de Guaita” is an account by a friend (Maarice 
Barrés) of a modern Rosicrucian. He revived this society 
about ten years ago under the name of l’Ordre Kabbalistisque 
de la Rose-Croix. De Guaita made himself the historian of 
occultism, and in studying this dark science he seems to have 
been enthralled by it. He left three thick volumes called 
Essais de Sciences maudites, which are “respected and con- 
sulted like Bibles” by his disciples. Of these Maurice 
Barrés is evidently not one :—‘ Every one has his limits. A 
book which is capable of transforming one human being may 
mean nothing to another. What are we to conclude? That 
évery author has a collaborator—the reader.” 

















ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— SCHOLAR- 

“AX SHIPS.—Ten Scholarships (£55-£10) on DECKMBER 7th to 9th, for 

Classics, Maths., and Army Class subjects, Valuable Exhibitions in July. 

ARMY CLASS and Engineering Class free. Eight Scholarships, &c., at the 

Uiversities since November, 1897. Excellent health rec rd. Fine historic sur- 

Ren divas. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), thoroughly complete.—Head-Master, 
v. A. J.GALPIN, M.A, lute House-Master at Marlborough. 





LIBERTY ” DECORATIVE FURNISHING FABRICS, 


ORIGINAL, EXCLUSIVE, ARTISTIC, AND INEXPENSIVE 
AUTUMN SEASON. 
“LIBERTY ” ORETONNES, “LIBERTY” MUSLINS, 
Decorative, QUAINT, AND Varrep, | DAINTY Fasricsin Exciusive Desiens 


d Ovlours Harmonies 
Over 200 Patterns, many = 
PRINTED Botu Spgs ALIKE. Ror presi 


UPHOLSTERY DRAPERIES. 
Prices from 63d. to 2s. 9d. per yd. | Prices from 4d. per yd. 
Patterns rost-free. | Patterns Post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 
eect & we 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF 
TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


R REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION, 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
President of the British Optical Association, and 
Author of “Our Eyes,” 
(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price ls., 


63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
Sum Insured in 1897 ats eee . £425,000,000, 














OU 
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SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA T I 


N A. 
“*The Royal Cocoa.” 
Absolutely pure and full of nourishing and sustaining properties, 





“THE QUEEN bas a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 
her at 7.30 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the 
breakfast table.’’—Society. 

BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.—‘‘Send immediately to office of 
Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, twenty half-pound 
tins Schweitzer’s Oocoatiua—Colonel Anitschkoff.”—(TELEGRaM FROM 
St. PRTERSBURG). 








CHOOL for GIRLS, CONAMUR, THE RIVIERA, 
\ SANDGATE, KENT.—Principa's, Miss JARVIS (for eight y ars Second 
Mistress of Bolton High School for Girls) and Miss CLARA BERRY (late of 
Bolton High School and of Bedales). Good house, with south aspect; on the 
sea wall.—The HALF TERM BEGINS NOVEMBER 7th, 1898, 


t@e2. 0 F*s. & F RT FORD 
NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 
Prospectus on Application, 


ILLIG’S INSTITUTION FOR BOYS.—Established 1836. 
—BELLERIVE, VEVEY, SWiTZERLAND.—Splendid and most healthy 
location. Thorough general and practical instruction, Strict attention paid to 
physical development. Large garden and playground. Best references in 
England and United States.—ED. SILLIG, BROTHERS. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL in the UNDERCLIFF, 
ISLE OF WIGHT.—Mr. EDWARD F.SHKEPHERD, M.A. Oxon (married), 
RECEIVES a FEW BOYS, requiring equable climate and individual care, to 
prepare for Public Schools. Large house and grounds. Specially suitable for 
Anglo-Indian and delicate boys. Strongly recommended by medical men 
Mrs. Shepherd will take entire charge of a few small Anglo-Indian children (boys 
or girls) as companions to her own. Reference to parents of past and present 
pupils and others.—Address, Underwath, St. Lawrence, Isle of Wight. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for study 

of Languages, Music, aud Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. 

Bracing climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. References kindly 

permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Cherington House, Shipston-oa-Stour, and 
other ladies.—For Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 


DUCATION IN FRANCE.—An ENGLISH LADY 

“4 RECEKIVES Three or Four GIRLS in her Chalet, near Dieppe. Special 

tacilities for French, Music, Sketching; opportunities for every form of healthy 

enjoyment. A few extra girls received during August and September.—Apply 
to Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C, 


OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—SCHOOL ror BOYS From 6 To 14, 
Heuse stands high on cliff, south aspect; playground and field for games, 
Resident Masters and Governess. 60, 80, and 100 guineas. 
rs. JAMES MACDONELL. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St, Andrews, N.B. 
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ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 


TOOLEY HOUSE, PURLEY, SURREY 
(Station—Coulsdon, 8.E.R.). 


OLONEL A. G. SPENCER AND MAJOR S. NEARY, 
| ce J. TINNISWOOD AND J. E. MALON, 


Assisted by an Efficient Staff, 
PREPARE CANDIDATES FOR 
MILITIA COMPETITIVE, MILITIA LITERARY, 
SANDHURST, and WOOLWICH. 


Hooley House is situated five miles from East Croydon and 15 from Charing 
Cross (S.E.K.). The house, which is 10 minutes’ walk from Coulsdon Station, 
stands in its own grounds of six acres, allowing of cricket and tennis, and 
adjoins the lairdean Downs. There is ample stabling. 


PUPILS CAN JOIN AT ANY TIME. 


UNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD, 
FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. 

BOYS are PREPARED for the tntrance and Scholarship Examinations of 
the Public Schools. The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hoz’s 
Back, at an elevation of 469 ft., in 8 acres of ground. There are work-hops 
and a large gymnasium. Soys over Ten, 100 guineas; under Ten, 80 guineas. 

Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Loca! Certificate in Honours). 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS, 


RESDEN HOUSE SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S 
DAUGHTERS, hitherto in Avenue Road, South Hampstead will reopen 


for the eighteenth year of its course at 

DRESDEN HOUSE, MEADS, EASTBOURNE. 
Resident Pupils only received. For prospectus, course of studies, &., apply to 
Principals, Miss POHLER and Miss GUDKIN. 


i 




















ING EDWARD’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CHELMS. 


FORD. Founded 1551.—40 minutes’ run from London. Handsome new 
buildings, fitted with every modern appliance. Chemical and Physical Labora- 
tories, Workshops, Lecture Room, Gymnasium, Cricket Fields. The numbers 
have trebled under the present management. Fees moderate and inclusive. 
Accommodation for Natives of India. Very successful in London Matriculation 
and Preliminary Scientific. Honours List on application to the Head-Master. 
£190 gained in Scholarship 1897-8. 








EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIO SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of Boys. References to Parents of Boys passed into Public Schools, 

leading London Physicians, &.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A, Oxon, 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Limited. 
HEAD-MISTRESS.—Owing to the resignation of the Head-Mistress, 

Miss Japp, B.A., the POST will become VACANT at the end of Spring Term, 
1899. The salary offered will not be less than £400 per annum. Testimonials 
should not exceed six. Copies of these, with such references as the candidates 
may desire to offer, should be sent to Mr. T. H. RUSSELL, 18 Newhall Street, 








Birmingham (who will give any information required), on or before 
November 18th, 1898, 
ANDWICH (KENT).—Sir ROGER MANWOOD’S 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Founded 1563. Sound Classical and Commercial 
Education. Boarding Fees, 50 guineas per annum. Science a speciality.—Illus- 
trated Prospectus, &., on application to Head-Master, E, H. BLAKENEY, M.A, 
(Westminster and Trin. Coll., Cambridge). 


ISS PRICE and MISS WOODS RECEIVE GIRLS 

of good position, above the age of 17, who require to be in London for some 

Special Study, or other definite object. Very large airy house near Hyde Park. 
Chaperonage whenever required.—78 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W. 


ASTBOURNE.—HOME SCHOOL of the highest class 

for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS, First-rate education ; best London 

Masters. Special advantages for Languages, Painting, Music. Fine premises on 

high ground, close to sea and downs. All outdoor games; cycling, riding. 

Resident pupils only.—Address, “WELFARE,” care of Messrs. Street and Co., 
30 Cornhill, E.C. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M. 
PICKARD (Class Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 











OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, BELGRAVE 
ROAD, 8.W.—Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorongh preparation for the 
Public Schools. Kindersarten and Transition Classes for children under 8, 
Drilling, gymnastics, AUTUMN TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, September 27th. 


T. LEONARDS.—“CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 

J SQUARE.—First-class BOARD and RESIDENCE.—Newly furnished ; sea 

view. Excellent cuisine; billiard-room. Sanitary certificate—Mr. and Mrs. 
BIDNEY P. POTTER. 


N ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation; best 

modern boarding arrangements. Exc+llent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation, [Illustrated prospectus. Scholarships. 
Boarders under the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKEKS. 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP (£20 for three 
years), JULY 13th and 14th. 














ANGUAGES and SCIENCE.—Mr. H. A. CLAY, M.A., 
assisted by Mr. E. NEWALL, M.A., has VACANCIES for TWO BOYS to 
— for English Schools, or attending Ziirich Schools, giving unrivalled 
modern and scientific education. Strongly recommended by H.M.’s Minister in 
Switzerland.—Plattenhof, Ziirich. 





AUSANNE. — MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 

(formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High School) RECEIVES GIRLS 

rch —— Masic, Painting, and Singing. French Conversation thoroughly 
ir: 


ADAME AUBERT, 141 REGENT STREET, W., 

L RECOMMENDS and forwards gratis PROSPEOTUSES of English and 

ty | ent = mg tireetag HOMES, and introduces GOVERN- 

> ng Teachers, Chaperons, Companions, Secretaries for HOME, the 
OONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERIOA, ASIA. AUSTRALASTA. 








— 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

OIRENCESTER, . 

Established by Royal Oharter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owner 

Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &, % 


PatTron— 
H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
PResipDENT— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G, 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon, the EARL of DUCiE (Chairman), 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. McULELLAN, M.A,, 
Double First-Class in Honours, Hon, Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &@. 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 11th, 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, 


In DECEMBER NEXT there will be an EXAMINATION for FIFTEEN 
FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £30 per annum each, tenable 
with any other Scholarship except House Scholarships during continuance at 
the School. These Scholarships are confined to the Sons of Clergymen, being 
nominees of Life Governors, 

Also a SCHOLARSHIP of the annual value of £17, confined to the Sons cf 
Clergymen who have served for 5 years as Missionaries or Chaplains in India, 
No nomination required ; tenable with a Foundation Scholarship.—Apply to the 
BURSAR. 


T EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classicaj 

and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 
the annual value of £700. oe age” School; and Junior House for Boys 
under 12 will be opened in September. Terms, £65-55 per annum,—Head- Master, 
Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 


( Magno and FRENCH successfully TAUGHT by 

EXPERIENCED GRADUATE MASTER in pleasant German centre, 
Pupils received for holidays or longer stay; special care and attevtion; excel- 
lent references.—Apply to R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand; or 
to Dr. W. WAGNER, 88 Tibingerstrasse, Stuttgart. 


i IGSHOTTE RAYLES PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, value £50 and £40, are offered for Candidates 
under 11 years of age on December Ist. Examination December Ist.—For further 
information, apply to F, E. ROWE, M.A., or A. 0. MacLAREN, Bigshotte Rayles, 
Wokingham. 


late 

















y ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, 13 KENSINGTON SQUARE, under the patronage 
of H.R.H. The Princess oF WaLEs. ; 

In this Department Lectures are given to Ladies in the varions subjects of a 
University education by Professors and Lecturers on the Staff of King’s 
College. 

The Lectures are adapted to Students above the age of 16. 

On October 14th at 3 p.m. the Inangural Lecture will be given by Mr. F, W. 
Myers, M.A., on “The Poetry of William Morris,” to which all students and 
their friends are invited. 

Lectures begin on October 17th. 

Students can be prepared for the B.A. and B.Sc, Examination of the London 
University. 

. In addition to the usual Lectures Special Courses will be delivered as 
‘ollows :— 

“Thomas Carlyle,” Professor SHUTTLEWORTH. 

“ Natural Science and Modern Oulture,” Mrs. McKILLop, 

* Political Economy,” Professor Hewins. 

For further information, apply to the Vice-Principal, Miss L. M. Fatrurv.t, 

13 Kensington Square. 
ORCESTER ROYAL FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
(MODERN and OLASSIOAL). 
HEAD-MASTERSHIP. 

A HEAD-MASTER is REQUIRED after the CHRISTMAS VACATION for 
the above School, who must be a Graduate of some University in the Queen’s 
Dominions. 

Stipend, £150, with Capitation Fees graduated according to number of Boys, 
and which for past three years have averaged over £270. 

The Governors make an a!)owance for payment of As-istant-Masters. 

A Residence, with accommodation for sixteen Boarders, at yearly rent of £75, 

The appointment will be made under, and subject to, scheme under the En- 
dowed Schools Acts dated March 15th, 1893. 

Number of Boys at present in the School, 120. 

A Oopy of the Scheme (price 6d.) and further particulars may be obtained on 
application to the undersigned, to whom App!ications, accompanied by not more 
than four recent Testimonials, must be sent on or before the 22nd day of 
October instant. 

Selected Candidates will be required to attend a Meeting of the Governors, of 
which they will have due notice, 

THOS. G. HYDE, 


Clerk to the Governors. 





19 Foregate Street, Worcester. 





EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
KENSINGTON TOWN HALL. 
Lectare to-morrow (Sunday) morning at 11 a.m, 
Dr. STANTON COIT on 
“The Crusade against Ritualism.” 


OARD and RESIDENCE, CROYDON.—Healthy, open 
situation ; gravel soil; sound sanitation. Dry, roomy cycle house. Diet 
excellent ; 27min. from house to London Bridge Station, 42 min. to Victoria. 
Golf links two miles. Croydon death-rate is the lowest of English large towns. 
—53 Creydon Grove. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J, BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
os Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. ‘Telegraphic Address, ‘ Triform, 
London. Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 














ISS LOUISA DREWRY will RESUME her HOME 
and other CLASSES, LEOTURES, READINGS, and LESSONS in 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, and receive new Members for the 





Fourth Session of the Home Siudents’ mex 4 Reading Society, early ip 
OCTOBER.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N. W. 
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SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 
No. 579, published this day. 
Contains the usual good selection of Second-hand Books, in- 
cluding much History, Biography, and Old English Litera- 
ture. 


Post-free from HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C. ; and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


ARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 

no matter what the subject. Please state wants.—£10 each offered for 

Badminton “ Hunting,” large paper; Symonds’s ** Renaissance,” 7 vols.; Thack- 

eray’s “ Vanity Fair,” complete set in 1s. Nos, ; Eyton’s ‘‘ History Shropshire” ; 

Alkon’s “National Sports,” 1821.—EDWARD BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
i4 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 25,000 books for sale. 


UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED.— Please state 
wants. Our KIPLING “‘ NOTE BOOK,” price 6d., will be ready shortly. 
Black’s “ Atlas,” 1898, published £3 3s., price 30s., carriage paid. ‘e want 
Kipling’s “Letters of Marque,” 1891. Catalogues free. The HOLLAND 
COMPANY, Book Merchants, Oherry Street, Birmingham. 


ATON’S “LIST OF SCHOOLS” 
(An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools) 

Gives full particulars of best English Schools for Boys and Girls. Crown 8vo, 

red cloth, 160 pp., Illustrated. Through all Booksellers, price ls, ; or post-free 

1s, 3d., from the Publishers, J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


UBLISHING BUSINESS for SALE (old-established) ; 


numerous Stereotypes of Books, Copyrights, Illustrations, Saleable and 
Profitable Stock, &c.; owner retiring ; rare opportunity ; favourable terms. 
Long lease ; premises can also be had at low rent or purchase,—“ 48c,” Book- 
seller, 12 Warwick Lane, E.0. 


TR. ROWBOTHAM’S New Novel, THE GOD HORUS. 
The most powerful and terrible tale of the century. An Egyptian Queen, 
supposed to be dead, falls into the power of anemba)mer! Extraordinary develop- 
ments! Absorbing interest. By J, F. RownotHam. Post-free from the Publisher, 
4s, 6d.—A. ROBINSON, 147 Waiton Street, Oxford. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
HE PRINCIPLES OF FRENCH GRAMMAR, with 
numerous Exercises. By OC. 8. Le Harivet, Ancien Professeur de la ville 
de Paris, Lecturer on French at the Free Church Training College, Edin- 
purgh, &c. 

“A simple and well-graded exposition of French grammar, illustrated at 
every step by practical exercises, and supplemented by a vocabulary which 
makes the book self-contained and suitable for study without recourse to a 
dictionary.”"—Scotsman. 

Revised thronghout to July, 1898. 
hig ny SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. Twenty - sixth 
Edition, thoroughly Revised from beginning toend. With 9 Maps, price 4s, 
EpinpurcGu: OLIVER and BOYD. 
Loxypnon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and CO., Limited. 


THE 
LIVERPOOL anpD LONDON anp GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INVESTED FUNDS ... . . £9,575,342., 
FIRE — LIFE — ENDOWMENTS —ANNODITIES. 
Fire Insurances effected on most favourable terms, 
LIFE BONUSES LARGE, 
either in cash or additions to sum assure. 
LIFE POLICY-HOLDERS may so insure as to participate in NINE-TENTHS 
OF THE PROFITS of their class. 
EQUITABLE RATES. MODERATE EXPENSES. 


Hrap OFFICES— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 7 C)RNHILL, LONDON. 





























OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
4 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
Jogued. All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ws we oss 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London. 





1848, 


oe  £30,000,000 














The Simple Construction of 


THE BLICKENSOERFER TYPEWRITER 


enables it to do more work and better work in a given time and 
with less effort than can be accomplished on any other machine. 
Its simplicity also makes it both cheap and durable. Send for 
List No. 

VISIBLE WRITING. 


THE BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER CO. 


Heap Orrice—NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
London Agents—T. TURNER, Limited, 44 HOLBORN VIADUCT. 





‘ Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/- and 10/- tins, 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


Owing to the unprecedented demand for 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


a FOURTH EDITION of 
the OCTOBER NUMBER will be published 


at once. 





Contents. 


1. EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


2. “A DANIEL COME TO JUDGMENT;;” or, Tue War Orricr 
on its Trrau. By H. O. Arnoup-Forsrer, M.P. 


3. THE Ix~DIAN CURRENCY PROBLEM. By Lord Roras- 
CHILD. 

. THE TSAR’S MANIFESTO. By Arnoup Waits. 

. JOURNALISM AS A CAREER. By A Vereran. 

. AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

. DO WE SURVIVE DEATH? By F. W. H. Myers, 

. A MUHAMADAN UNIVERSITY. By Tueopvore Morison. 


. SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE DREYFUS CASE. By F. C. 
ConyYBEARE (“ Huguenot”). 


10. THE KEY TO THE MYSTERY. By L. J. Maxss. 


Sant nn & 


‘ll. GREATER BRITAIN. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for THREE MONTHS, SIX MONTHS, 
and TWELVE MONTHS 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 





The Best and Most Popular Books of the Season 
are now in Circulation. 


Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on Sale 
(Second-hand). Also a large selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 


Birthday, Wedding, and Christmas Presents. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London; 
and at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


I9ys S, PALESTINE, EGYPT, AND ATHENS 
£26 5 CRUISE. 


Extended Cruises, including Constantinople, &c.; also Nile Tour to Luror. 
On the 8S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE. 
This magnificent ocean steam yacht, tonnage 3,254, horse-power 4,000, is fitted with 
all modern comforts, electric light, excellent cuisine, 


Full details from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, 
London, N.W. 





*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
Food. 





+ It is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETYS LIST. 


PRESENT DAY TRACTS. 


(Vol. XIV.) Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d., cloth boards. 


This volume contains Tracts upon the following subjects: — 
The Testimony of the Earlier Propbetic Wr'ters to the Primal Religion vf 
Israel. By the Rev. Stantey Leatues, D.D, 
Whoray YethatI am? By the late Rev. H. R. Reynoups, D.D. 
Some Modern Views of Zoroastrianism. By the Rev. M. KaurMann, M.A, 
Non-Christian Religions. By the Rev. J. MorRaY MitTcHeLL, LL.D. 
The Trinity in Sacred History. By the Rev. D. W. Stmon, D.D. 
Culture and Christianity. By the Rev. M. Kaurmann, M.A. 


These Tracts can be had separately at 4d. each in paper covers, 


N.B.—In order to make these Tracts more widely known, the Com- 
mittee have decided to offer the complete set of Fourteen Half- 
erown Volumes for One Guinea net. 


MIDLAND SKETCHES. By W. J. Gornon, 


Author of “How London Lives,” *‘The Story of Our Railways,” &c. 
With many Illustrations, 1s. 6d., cloth. 

Into this little volume Mr. Gordon has compressed an enormous amount of 
information about the manifold industries carried on in the Great Midland 
Counties of England. The book is readable, fully illustrated, and perhaps 
gives, in small compass, one of the most striking sketches of English industry 
ever prin 


THE CRY FROM THE SEA AND THE 


ANSWER FROM THE SHORE. By the Rev. T. 8. Treanor, M.A., Deal. 
Author of “The Heroes of the Goodwin Sands,’ ‘‘ The Log of a Sky Pilot,” 
é&c. Illustrated, large crown 8vo, 3s, 6d., cloth boards, 

The author of ‘The Heroes of the Goodwin Sands” now needs no introduc- 
tion to a very wide circle of readers. This new book from his pen will be found 
full of thrilling stories and vivid pictures of adventures on tue Goodwin Sands, 
and most interesting accounts of good Christian work done among the sailors of 


all nations. 
MUSINGS FOR QUIET HOURS. By the 


Rev. G. 8. Barrett, D.D., of Norwich. 16mo, 1s. 6d., cloth boards. 
“*A group of lofty meditations.”—Leeds Mercury. 
“ Spiritual experience and Scriptural teaching are here expressed in a cultured, 
chastened style.”—Life of Faith. 
“ Thoughtful and well written.”— Glasgow Herald. 


METHODS OF SOUL CULTURE. By the 


Rev. J. A. CLaprerton, M.A. 16mo, 1s. 6d., cloth boards, 
“The chapters are pithy and fall of fine thonghts conducive to a healthy and 
practical Christianity.” — Western Morning News. 
* An excellent little book—clear, concise, well illustrated, full of apt quota- 
tions, ard laden with practical Christianity.””-— Methodist Times. 
“It offers a kind of private confessional by which the readers are invit d to 
examine themselves,”’-—St. James's Gazette. 


THE QUEEN OF THE HOME. By Lucy 


H. Yatxs. Demy 16mo, ls., paper papers. 
“* It persuades women to boil potatoes in a spirit of self sacrifice, and to darn 
stockings with the punctiliousness of a ritualist.’’—Scotsman, 


OUR INDIAN SISTERS. By the Rev. E. 


Srorrow, late of the London Mission, Calcutta, With many Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 3s, 6d., cloth boards. 
“Well written and interesting.” — Westminster Gazette. 
“It contains much that is familiar, and a good deal that ought to be familiar, 
but as a fact is either unknown or ignored,’’— Globe, 


A LETTER FOR YOU, and other Readings 


for Mothers’ Meetings. By J. M. K. With a Preface by Rev. HanpLey 
C. G. Moutz, D.D. Crown 8vo, 2s., cloth boards 
“Written in a simple, colloquial style, and full of earnest religious feeling. 
We should think they were admirably adapted for the audiences for which they 
were prepared.” — Glasgow Herald. 
**Hard-working mothers and home missionaries will find in it much adapted 
to their needs.”— Birmingham Gazette, 


INSECT LIVES AS TOLD BY THEM- 


SELVES. By Epwarp Simpson. With many Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
1s. 64., c'oth boards, 
“The types chosen are thoroughly representative. The little book seems to 
us an excellent first book for young readers,”—Nature Notes, 


FAIRY TALES FROM FAR JAPAN. 


Translated by Miss Rattarp, of St. Hilda's Mission, Tokio. With a Prefa- 
tory Note by Mrs. Isasetta L. BisHor, F.R.G.S., Author of “ Unbeaten 
Tracks in Japan.” Illustrated by 47 Engravings from Japanese originals, 
fcap. 4to, 2s. 6d., cloth boards, 

Mies Ballard has translated some of the most famous of the Japanese nursery 
tales, and Mrs, Bishop’s preface is a testimony at once to tbe accuracy and to 
the importance of her work. The illustrations are all from Japanese originals, 
and the volume makes a quite exceptional gift-book for English children who 
want to know more about their Japanese brothers and sisters, 


NEW CARDBOARD MODEL. 


THE TEMPLE 


In the Time of Our Lord. 


Embossed Cardboard, to forma Model of the Temple. With a large Plan, Not«s, 
and Directions. By Maup A. DuTHoIt. 6s. complete in box, 

By the aid of the Ground Plan and the printed Notes and Directions any child 
can now construct for himself or herself an exact model of the Great Temple as 
it was in the time of our Lord. Like the ‘t Walls of Jerusalem,” this also will 
be found to be of great educational value, being especially suitable for Bible 
Classes and for the use of teachers who give object leasons, 

“ Miss Duthoit’s Model gives the best idea of the Jerusalem Temple in thetime of 
Christ that I have seen produced, being both carefully studied and also free 
from the unauthenticated additions of detail which are often introduced in re- 
storations of the building.” 

—Lieut.-Colonel C. R. Conner, R,Z., D.O.L, LL.D., M.R.A.S. 
1,000 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES 

are published by the RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. RELIABLE, 

Readable, and Useful, Cheap, Attractive, Illustrated. At prices from 6d. up- 

wards, Please ask for them at the Book Shops, or write for full Catalogue 
from the Publisher. 

56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 





New Volume. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60.’§ LIST. 


With 2 Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 288, 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE 
AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
HENRY REEVE, C.B., D.C.L., 


Late Editor of the “Edinburgh Review,” and 
Registrar of the Privy Council. 


By JOHN KNOX LAUGHTON, M.A. 


MORNING POST.—‘“ The biography is well written and well arranged, th 
personality of the writer is never obtruded, and the book will be welcou, if 
generally as a valuabie addition to the sidelights of history.” . 

DAILY NEWS.—“ From boyhood until his death he was of the elect, Great 
— glitter on every page—kings and queens, princes, statesmen literary 
ights.” s 

TIMES.—* Few men have lived a fuller or more active life than Henr 
Reeve ; he began work very early, and he ett iy in harness, Sethe e 
Laughton must have been embarrassed by a wealth of material,” ) 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ ...... With this singular testimony to the merits 
and importance of Henry Reeve we must leave these interesting volumes, nearly 
every page of which contains matter both for the politician and the historian,” 

SCOTSMAN.—* The book is a mine of rich matter—literary, political, and 
historical. Mr. Laughton has done his task with great care aud conspicuo 8 
literary power; and has produced an important work in a manner which 
renders it of fascinating interest.” 

ST. JAMES’s GAZETTE.—“ Besides their political interest these volumes ara 
full of information and recollections that throw much light on the social and 
other events of the reign. Their appearance does not constitute an historical 
event like the Greville memoirs, but the book is a document of real value for all 
who wish to understand Victorian politics.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Eart Russet on George IV.—‘A worse man 
has not lived in our time ’—is one of a huvdred passages that will be quoted in 
all quarters; the account of the Queen’s declaration of her marriage for 
anether; and Prince Albert’s Germanism in the matter of the Danish War; aa 
unfamiliar picture of the Countess Guiccioli; M. Circourt on Bismarck; certain 
bits —— Napoleon as Prince, President, and Emperor, and many other choice 
worsels,” 


STONEWALL JACKSON AND 
THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 


By Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON, * 
Professor of Military Art and History, the Staff College. 
With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and Plans, 2 vols. 8vo, 42s, 


ATHEN ZUM.—“One of the most interesting biographies and instructive 
military books of the day. There is hardly a fault to be found with it as to 
impariiality, research, and acuteness, while of the style the reader cin judge 
by the extracts which we have given. A good series of maps and plans ard.a 
full index comple'e its merits.” 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
SIR GEORGE SAVILE, 


Baronet, First Marquis of Halifax. 
With a New Edition of his Works, now for the first time Collected and Revised, 
By H. C. FOXCROFT. 
With 2 Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s, 


A STUDY OF MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT, 


_ = rca, OF WOMAN. By Emma RavscuEensuscu-CLoven, Ph.,D.. 
vO, (8. . 


THE METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE. 
By SuapwortH H. Hopason, Hon. LL.D., Edin.; Hon. Fellow C.C.C. 
Oxford; Past-President of the Aristotelian Society ; Author of ‘* Time and 
Space,” “ The Philosophy of Reflection,” &c. 4 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS OF DAVID 


HUME. Edited, with Preliminary Dissertations and Notes, by T. H. 
Green, late Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford; and T. H. Grosz, 
Fellow and Tutor of Qneen’s College, Oxford, EW AND CHEA PER 
IMPRESSION, 4 vols. 8vo, 288, Or separately, ‘A Treatise of Human 
Nature: being an Attempt to Introduce the Experimental Method of 
Reasoning into Moral Subjects; and Dialozues concerning Natural R»- 
ligion,’ 2 vols. 8vo, 14s.; ‘Essays: Moral, Political, and Literary,’ 2 vos. 
8vo, 148, 


THE GOLD COAST, PAST AND PRESENT. 


By George Macponatp, Director of Education, and H.M. Inspector of 
Schools for the Gold Coast Colony and the Protectorate. With 32 Lilustra- 
tions, crown 8vo, 7s. 


THE STRUCTURE AND CLASSIFICATION 


OF BIRDS. By Frank BE. Bepparp, M.A., F.R.S. Prosector and Vice- 
Secretary of the Zvological Soc.ety of London, With 252 Illustrations, 
8vo, 21s, net. 


HELLENICA: a Collection of Essays on Greek 


Poetry, Philosophy, History, and Religion Eited by Evrtyn ABBOTT, 
M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. Second and 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


THE GOLDEN YEAR. From the Verse and 
Prose of James Whitcomb Riley. Compiled by Ciara E, LAvGHLIs 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 


THE INTRUDERS. By L. B. WatrorD, 


Author of “ Mr. Smith,” &. Orown 8vo, 6s, 

















LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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THROUGH ASIA. 


BY 











4 
With over 300 Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs by the Author, and 6 Maps, 2 vols., 
1,300 pp. royal 8vo, 36s. net. 
Mcssrs. METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing the publication on 
October 11th of one of the most remarkable narratives of 
exploration and adventure of this century. | 
THROUGH ASIA, by Dr. Sven Hep, is the story of four years’ travel through Central Asia, from 1893 to 1897. 
¢ 


In adventurous interest and substantial results im various departments of knowledge, Dr. Hedin’s journey will bear com- 
perison with the travels of the great explorers of the past, from Marco Polo downwards. 


From Kashgar as a centre Dr. Hedin pushed his explorations south and west and east. In 1894 he explored the Pamirs and 
the glaciers of the gigantic mountain, Mus-tagh-ata, 25,000 feet high. In February-May, 1895, he crossed the dreadful desert 
of Takla-makan, a task which nobody had attempted before, and which nearly cost him his life. The desert was almost waterless, and 
for nine days the caravan had nothing to satisfy their thirst. After terrible sufferings, during which two of the four men and six 
of the eight camels succumbed, Dr. Hedin with two men and two camels reached the Khotan River. All his baggage and scientifie 
instruments were lost. 


In October, 1895, having obtained new instruments, he crossed and mapped most accurately, on five different routes, the high 
mountain ranges which limit the Pamirs to the east. Then, following the Keriya River, he crossed the desert to Shah yar, 
where several highly important discoveries were made. The remains of two old towns were found buried in the moving sands, 
with many paintings and sculptures. Dr. Hedin then continued his course down the Tarim River and proceeded to Lake 
Lop-nor, where he settled a highly important geographical problem. 

In May, 1896, Dr. Hedin went to ‘Tibet, crossing the Kwen-lun mountain range. With a large caravan he crossed the 
plateau of Tibet in two months, during which time not a single human being was seen, All this unknown region was 
investigated with the greatest accuracy, and more than twenty salt lakes were discovered. 


In the beginning of March, 1897, after a very hard winter journey, he reached Peking, and then returned through Mongolia 
and Siberia, arriving at his native town, Stockholm, on May 10th, 1897. 

The King of Sweden bestowed on him the Order of the Northern Star in brilliants, and the Russian and thirteen other 
geographical societies have bestowed on him their highest honours. The Royal Geographical Society of England has conferred 
this year its chief Gold Medal upon him, 


The Prince of Wales has taken the liveliest interest in Dr. Hedin’s achievements, and has accepted the dedication of 


his book. 
THROUGH ASIA. 


The book is not only a story of engrossing and romantic interest; it is also the work of a highly trained scientific observer. 
Dr. Hedin is armed at all points, and the scientific results of this remarkable journey will appear in a supplementary volume. It is 
only necessary here to state that never for a single day did he remit his scientific labours. Geological formations were studied, 
the various dialects and customs of the tribes were compared, lakes and rivers were sounded and measured, a large number of 
botanical specimens were collected, the great river systems were carefully examined, astronomical and meteorological observations 
were taken, and latitudes and longitudes were determined. The route of all the journeys was carefully surveyed mile by mile. 
Throughout the whole of the long red line, which marks the track of his travels through Asia, there is not a single break or gap 
right away to the day (March 2nd, 1897) when he rode in at the gate of Peking and recorded his last entry on the five hundred and 
fitty-second sheet of his field-book or surveying journal. 

The aggregate distance of the route thus mapped amounts to 6,520 English miles: one and a half times the distance from Cairo 
to Cape Town; in other words, more than a quarter of the earth’s circumference. Of these 6,520 miles no less then 2,920 were through 
regions which no European had ever before visited. Over certain portions of the remaining 4,500 miles one traveller had preceded 
him, over other portions two travellers, but in no case more than three. 


If to these be added the $,000 miles which Dr. Hedin travelled by carriage or rail over the better known portions of the 
Continent, the entire extent of his travels produces a grand total of 14,600 miles, or more than the distance from the North to the 


South Pole. 
THROUGH ASIA. 


Dr. Hedin’s book will be published in two large volumes containing over 1,300 pp., and will be illustrated by over 300 sketches 
and with six maps. The author is an accomplished artist, and his own sketches form a most attractive feature of his book. There 
are also two photogravure portraits, and several pictures in colours. 

A considerable number of pictures based on material supplied by the author have also been drawn by Swedish artists. 

Other travellers have perhaps experienced adventures as moving and as strange, other explorers have perhaps been endowed 
with equal scientific qualities, many have described with a graphic pen things which they have seen or which they have not seen ; 
but probably no traveller has ever united the energy, the spirit of adventure, the scientific knowledge, and the literary and artistic 
skill of Sven Hedin. 
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By G. W. STEEVENS, 
Author of “Egypt in 1898,” “The Land of the Dollar,” 
“With the Conquering Turk,” &c. 


With 8 Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Mr. G. W. Steevens’s description of the battle of Omdurman 
reaches, we do not hesitate to say, the high-water mark of litera- 
ture. Sir William Napier might have known more about the 
details of the battle, but even he could not have brought the 
blood of the reader to his forehead in a more exciting way.” 

—SPECTATOR. 

“Mr. Steevens is a writer of incomparable grip and fire, and 
extraordinary descriptive skill—a prose poet, and this though his 
work has had to be done amid the fierce excitement of the desert 
camp Masterly as were Mr. Steevens’s letters on the Greco- 
Turkish war, brilliant as was his description of the Atbara battle, 
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Mahdism.”—Datty Matt. 
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painter of battlepieces.”—ScorsMan. 
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With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
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“ This is the best work we have seen of the author......Charac- 
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—of what interest, what stirring excitement, and with what a 
fascinating mise en scéne...... The interest never flags, the mind 
never wearies.”—Daity TELEGRAPH. 

« An unmistakeable triumph.”—OvurLoox. 

“Were it only for the excellence of the writing, ‘John Splendid ’ 
would stand out remarkably from the common run of books.” 

— British WEEKLY. 

“Through every page, permeating and saturating the book, 
there is that which gives it atmosphere: you can smell the 
heather and the sea-wind, you can feel the sting of snow on 
the face and the nip of frost at the bare heel, you can see the 
people and you know them.”—Buack anp WHITE. 
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CAMPING AND TRAMPING IN 
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Fifteen Years’ Pioneering in the Native 
Peninsula. By A. B 
Map, 10s. 6d. 
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the skill to set forth his knowledge. The book is illustrated by a series of 
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‘Colonel Newnham Davis writes as a soldier and a man of the world with 
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choice of incidents.”— Vanity Fair, 


AN UNKNOWN QUANTITY. By Vioter Hornovse. 
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“A readable and graceful story.”—Spectator. 


THE STORY OF AN OCEAN TRAMP. By Captain 
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“A brisk and lively tale of the sea.”—Scotsman, 
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St ber-royal 8vo, with numerous Iilustrations and a new Map, 21s, 
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SIXTH EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
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ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
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—Munchester Guardian, 
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ROMAN CITIZEN. By W. M. Ramsay, D.O.L., LL.D., Professor in 
Aberdeen University, formerly Fellow of Exeter and of Lincoln College, 
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FIFTH EDITION, with Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
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Author of ** Motrie Gray, and other Poems,” ‘‘ Faces in the Fire,” “Only a 
Flower Girl,’”’ &c. i } 

“‘Witbout ever striking a painful note, Mr. Dalziel deals with the serious aa 
well as the light trifles of this life; but throughout all his verse there is a very 
agreeable strain of healthy optimism and a kind of sentiment which will at 
ouce enlist sympathy.”—Daily Graphic, 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


CRECY and CALAIS 


from the Public Records. 


With Illustrations in Colours of the Sixty-nine Banners borne by the 
English King and Nobles at Crecy, 


By Major-General the Hon. GEORGE WROTTESLEY. 
Price 303. net. 100 Copies only for Sale. 


London: HARRISON and SONS, 59 Pall Mall, S.W., Publishers, Booksellers, 
and Stationers, Printers in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





Just published, price 1s.; per post, 1s. 1d. 


THE PYRAMID PLATFORM OF GIZEH. 


A Historical Supplement to the Guide Books, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 anv 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 





CATALOGUES sent on application. 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
Patrons—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK, 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
OCxarrman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 

EPUTY-CHAIRMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W, DOUGLAS. 
SrecerTary—G. H, HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 


Vick-PREsIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 


D 
Puysician—J, KINGSTON FOWLER, Ksq., M.A., M.D. 
ActuakY—FRANK B. WYATT, Kagq,, F.L.A. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
Annual Income, £407,694. 


Accumulated Fund, £3,987,790. 
SPECIAL FEATURES :— 





1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 


IMMEDIATE Bonvs, 


2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- | 
Large sums are thus saved to the Assured 


MISSION paid for the introduction of business. 
embers, 


$.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. | 
4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 


ALLY LakGr Bonuses to the Assured Members, 


May 3st, 1896, amounted to £560,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £3,182,812. 
5.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with every prospect of the continuance of @ 
HIGH RATE OF Bonus. 
WHOLE-LIFE asp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES arantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Liability under this Act is underwritten by the 


| RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C0. 


Established 1849. Capital, £1,000,000. 
Accident Assurance. Fidelity Guarantee. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

A. VIAN, Secretary. 


IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS,, Chancery Lane, London. 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, . 
| The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with particulars, 


| vouvite’_ PRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 











' GOLD MEDAL, 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIST 
IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND: 


An Account of a Journey in Tibet, Capture by the 
Tibetan Authorities, Imprisonment, Torture, and 
Ultimate Release. 


By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR, 
Author of ‘Corea, the Land of the Morning Calm,” &c. 


With the Government Enquiry and Report by J. LARKIN, Esq., 
deputed by the Government of India, and other official documents. 


With a Frontispiece in Photogravure, 8 Coloured Plates, 50 Full- 
page Plates in Black and White, a Map, and over 150 text 
Illustrations. In 2 vols. 8vo, £1 12s. net. 


The Times.—‘ The ordinary readler will be struck with the portraits, which 
show that in a very few weeks he must have endured a lifetime of concentrated 
misery. Other travellers, no doubt, have gone further, but none who have 
excaped with their lives have fared worse......He tells a plain and manly tale, 
without aff-ctation or bravado...... A book, certainly, that will be read with 


FASHION IN PARIS. 


The Various Phases of Feminine Taste from 1797 to 1897. 
By OCTAVE UZANNE. Translated by Lady MARY LOYD. 
With 100 Hand-Coloured Plates and 250 Text Illustrations by Francois 
Courboin. 1 vol. imperial 8vo, 36s, 


Punch.—“As a book of reference for the illustrator, for the author and 
dramatist, this book is a most valuable authority on feminine costumes,” 


CATHERINE SFORZA. 


By Count Pier DesipERIO Pasouini. Abridged and Translated by Paut 
SrLvFsTER. Illustrated with numerous Reproductions of Original Pictures 
and Documents. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 


A MEMOIR OF ROBERT, EARL NUGENT. 


By Otaup Nugent. With i2 Portraits, 1 vol., 16s. [ Wednesday. 


A HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 


By James FirzMavricE-KELLY, Corresponding Member of the Spanish 
Academy. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Literatures of the World. 
The Academy.—* An excellent and model hand-book. It is treated with per- 
spective and proportion ; it is comprehensive, clear, concise, yet not dry-as-dust ; 
the judgments are judicial, impartial; the style is good, lucid, and interesting. 
It is work well done by one who has a thorough grip of his subject.” 


THE POETRY OF WILFRID BLUNT. 


Selected and Arranged by W. E. HENLEY and GrorGE WyNDHAM. With a 
Prefatory Note by W. E. Henry. 1 vol. crown 8vo, ts. 
The Academy.—‘* Whatever shortcomings his verse may possess, it breathes. Its 
material has been wrought for, suffered for, lived for; it has pulse and blood. 
Mr. Blunt is a true poet, a very personal poet.” 





New Fiction. 
THE WIDOWER. 


By W. B. Norris, Author of * Marietta’s Marriage.” 1 vol., 6s. 
The St. James's Gazette.—‘*‘ Mr. Norris’s new story is one of his best. ‘The 
Widower’ > handled throughout in the perfect manner to which his readers are 
accustomed.” 


THE TWO MAGICS. 


1 vol., 63, 


PHASES OF AN INFERIOR PLANET. 


By ELLEN Guasegow. 1 vol., 6s. 


THE TERROR: a Romance of the Revolution. 
By Fe.rx Gras, Author of ‘‘ The Reds of the Midi.” 1 vol., 6s. 
The Patl Mall Gazette.—“ A stirring and vivid story, full of perlous and 
exciting adventures.” 


THE HOUSE OF HIDDEN TREASURE. 


By Maxwei Gray, Author of “ The Last Sentence,” 1 vol., 6s. 
The Daily Mail.—** A book to be bought and read, and read again and again.” 


TONY DRUM, A COCKNEY BOY. 


By Epwin Puen, Author of “ A Street in Suburbia,” &c. With 10 Full-Page 
Illustrations in Colour from Designs by J. and W. Beggarstaff, and a Cover 
Design by William Nicholson. 1 vol., 6s. 
Mz. W. L, Courtney in the Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ Mr. Pugh studies the East- 
End low life with a singularly vivid power and a picturesque style of presenta- 
tion, which makes him one of the masters of this style of craft.” 


VIA LUCIS. 


By Kassanpra Vivaria, 1 vol., 63. 
The Athenzum,—* We say it unhesitatingly—a striking and interesting pro- 
duction, The book is distinguished by an abounding vitulity, and a very real 
capacity for receiving and recording impressions obtained at first hand,” 


THE KING’S JACKAL. 
By Richarp Harpinc Davis, Author of “ Soldiers of Fortune.” 
Illustrations by Charles Dana Gibson. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 


waa conan Sdmirably told story, which Mr. Gibson’s spirited illustrations 


A ROMANCE OF THE FIRST CONSUL. 


The Illustrated London News,—‘* The story, at once pathetic and passionate, is 


told with breathless interest, It is told with the rapt enthusiasm that elevates 
the reader,” 


By Henry JAmes. 


With 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS: 


With Maps, Plans, Portraits, and Illustrations. 
8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN TIRAH, 
1897-98. 

An Account of the Expedition against the Orakzais and Afridis under General 

Sir William Lockhart, G.O.B., K.C.S.I. Based by permission en Letters 


contributed to The Times by Oolonel H. D, HUTOHHNSON, Director of 
Military Education in India. 


New and Cheaper Edition in 7 vol. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


FORTY=-ONE YEARS INDIA. 
By FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS, V.C. 


With numerous Portraits, Maps, and Plans. 


BISMARCK: 


SOME SECRET PAGES OF HIS HISTORY. 
Being a Diary kept by Dr. MORITZ BUSCH during Twenty-five. 
Years’ Oficial and Private Intercourse with the Great Chancellor. 
In 3 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A book which will both create a sensation now 
and remain of permanent value.” 











Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


NINE YEARS AT THE GOLD COAST. By 


the Rev. Dennis Kemp, late General Superintendent Wesleyan Missions 
Gold Coast District. With numerous Illustrations and Map. 
ACADEMY,—“ The reader will find a number of interesting things in this 
volume and some excellent illustrations.” 





In 2 vols, Extra Crown 8vo, 17s. net. 


EDWARD THRING, Head-Master of Upping- 


ham School: Life, Diary, and Letters. By Gzorce R. Parkin, C.M.G., M.A. 
With Portraits. 


EIGHT POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown S8vo, 6s. each. 


THE DAY’S WORK. Rupyarp Kiprine, 
A ROMANCE OF CANVAS TOWN. 


ROLF BOLDREWOOD. [October 14th. 
HER MEMORY. Maarten MAARTENS. 
THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS, 


(October 11th, 
Foundiing, Thief, Juggler, and Fencing-Master during the French Revolu- 
tion, 


8S. WEIR MITCHELL. [ Shortly. 
CORLEONE. F. Marion CrAwrorp. 


THAT LITTLE CUTTY, DR. BARRERE, 


ISABEL DYSART, MRS. OLIPHANT. 


A DRAMA IN SUNSHINE. H. A. VacuE.Lt. 
THE LOVES OF THE LADY ARABELLA. 


M. E. SEAWELL. 

MORNING POST,—“ There is a spirit and evident enjoyment in the telling 

of the story which is refreshing to the reader wearied of highly elaborated 
literary efforts.” 








Pott 4to, 68, 


ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN 


SCOTSMAN.—“ The garden in question is somewhere in Germany... .. Ita 
owner found it a wilderness, has made it a paradise, and tells the reader how. 
The book is charmingly written...... The people that appear in it are almost as 
interesting as the flowers...... Altogether it is a delightful hook, of a quiet tus 
stroug interest, which no one who loves plants and flowers ought to miss reading.” 





NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
HUGH THOMSON’S ILLUSTRATED FAIRY BOOK. ls. 


JACK THE GIANT KILLER. With 16 


Full-page Ooloured Illustrations and 16 Decorated Text Pages, a Sone 
THOMSON, [Shortly. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW VOLUME. 


THE MAGIC NUTS. By Mrs. Morzsworrn. 


With Illustrations by Rosiz M. M. Pitmay. Orown 8vo, cloth elegant, 43. 6d. 


STORIES FROM LOWLY LIFE OF MICE, 


DOGS, AND OTHER ANIMALS. ByC.M. Durra. With Illustrations by 
Louis Wain. Fceap. 4to, 4s. 6d. 





NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. By Grorce Sarntspory, Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 88, 6d, 









MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, Londoa. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON 


AND CO.’S LIST. 
GOODWILL. Price One Penny. An- 


nual Subscription, ls. 6d,, post free. 
Special Terms for Local sing. 

Among the Contributors to ‘‘ Goodwill” are 
Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Hererorp, Right Rev. 
Lord Bishop of DurHam. 

Very Rev. the Deans of Duruam, LICHFIELD, 
CHICHESTER, and LINCOLN. 
Archdeacons WILson and Sinciatr. Canons Gore, 
Scorr HoLuanp, Mason, Eyton, Incram, Knox 
Litriz, Han: Ley MOULE, BRIGHT, BARNETT. 
Revs. C. L. Manson, W. H. Frere, H. D. Rawns.Ley, 
H, O. SHUTTLEWORTH, W KE. (ours, F, G, 
PHILLIPS, ALFRED PENwy, T. O. Fry, 

R. R. DoLiine, Percy DEARMER, 

R. L. Orriey, V. S. 8. Cours, E. A. STuart. 


Mrs. BE. M. Fietyp. Juvia Cartwricat, CHARLES 
LIpDELL, Mi-ses VioLvtT Brooke Hunt, EpitH 
CARRINGTON. HELEN SHIPTON, CORDELIA LEIGH, GER- 
TRUDE TUCKWELL, and E, Tabor. 

Also Professor York PoweLt, Mr. Tom Mann, Miss 
CLEMENTINA BLACK, 

PRESS OPINIONS. 

© Always interesting, and good value for the penny 
demanded, splendid pennyworth of gvod 
Yeading... Bright litile parish monthly.”—Church 
Times. 

<a Refreshing reading after most parish maga- 
zines,”—Guardian, 

“A great improvement on many of the old- 
fashioned parish magazines, wn estminster Gazette. 

* An excellent penny magazine.”—Spectator. 


3s. 6d., cloth boards, 
DARTON’S SUNDAY PLEA- 
SURE BUOK. With numerous Illustrations, 
Handsomely bound. 

The right observance of Sunday is a subject that 
must frequentiy occupy the minds of all thoughtful 
parents. There are, uuhappily, so many distraciing 
influences at work, so many calls on the time of 
parents, and such a general and wide-spread feeling 
of indifference, that any return to the quet sim- 
plicity of our early days should be welcome. We can 
most of us recall the simple lessons | arned “at 
mother’s knee,” and, happily, their influeuce is felt 
long after other lessons have faded from our minds, 

No attempt has been made in the pages of this 
‘work to supply a consecutive Bible-lesson book, 
because this has frequently been done before; but 
such employment is given as will tend (as has been 
abundantly proved) to make Sunday a bright and 
happy day. The contents are very varied; even the 
little Oves will find pleasant and suitable occupation, 
while many of the subjects dealt with may be protit- 
ably worked out by young and old together. If re- 
creation is required by elder or more skilled readers, 
the outiine pictures can be redrawn and coloured, A 
key to the whole is provided, printed separately on 
soloured paper. 

EDITED BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 

For CIRCULATION AMONG THE EpucaTED CL ASSES, 
Price 6d., Quarterly ; post-free for a year, 2s, 6d. 
MOTHERS IN COUNCIL. 
Kdited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
ConTEnTsS oF OCTOBEX ISSUE. 

{ue BisHOP OF GUILDFORD AND Mrs, SUMNER’S 

GOLDEN WEDDING. 
ow CAN THE MoTHERS’ UNION BE MADE MORE USE- 

FUL AMONG ALL CLASSES, 

On GoppaRENTS. By Mrs. John Acland. 
Some THOvuGHTS ON MISTAKES AND WHAT THEY 

Cost. By Mr-. Arthur Puilip. 

A PLEA FOR THE Tiny DauGuTers, By Antonia. 
YourH In THE Front Skat. By Miss F. 8. Hollings, 
“* THe CONTRIBUTIONS OF Q. Q.” By Mrs. KE. M, 

Field. 

‘Work among Sitent Morners. By Miss Rhind, 
CONCERNING THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN, 

Gop Kyows. By M. Whytehead. 
Bouks—OCoRRESPONDENCE, 


The Athenzum says:—** Full of good reading for 
mothers.” 

The Guardian says :—Full of thoughtful and prac- 
tical suggestions.’ 

Yne Lady’s Pictorial says :—“ There are almost too 
many goed things m ‘ Mothers in Council.’ Any one 
to whom this magazine is yet unknown would do weil 
to take it in. 

The Spectator says :—** An excellent magazine...... 
C.early a periodical to be supported.” 


Vols, I.-VIII. neatly bound in cloth boards, 3s. each. 
Cloth cases for binding a year’s Nos., 8d. 


Edited by Canon HENRY SOOTT HOLLAND and 
others. 
THE COMMONWEALTH. 
A Social Magazine. 
Edited by Canon HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND and 
others, 
Monthly, price 3d. net; post-free for a year, 4s, 
ContTENts OF UCLOBER NO. 

Tue NigutTmMare oF Mr, Smits. By Canon H. 8. 
Holland. 

Tue Divorce OF THE CHURCH FROM ART. By Rey. 
Percy Dearmer. 

Tux Ozar’s Maniresto. By Rev. Dr. T. 0. Fry. 

‘He DEMORALISATION OF PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 
Sydney Dark. 

UNDER THE Stars. By Harry Lowerison. 

On THE Parisi. By George How. 

A KesuMmeE OF THE CORRESPONDENCE ON “ Domestic 
SERVICE.” 

Hysi+ kia AND CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 

‘tue TRADE UNION CONGRESS. &c., &, 
Vois, I,-IIIL., crown 4to, cloth boards, 5s. each ; 

cloth wie cases, ls, 6d. each. 


By 


mdon : 
WELLS GARDNER. DARTON & CO., 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.0.; and 
44 VICTORIA SPREET, 8.W. 








———— 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





Messrs. WARD, LOCK, and CO. will publish on 
October 10th a New Novel entitled 


ACROSS THE WORLD 


FOR A 


By GUY BOOTHBY. 


WIFE. 5s, 





Now ready, Js.; by post, 1s, 3d. 


FORGOTTEN TRUTHS. 


Selections from the Speeches and Writings 
of the Right Hon. EDMUND BURKE 


Collated by T. DUNDAS PILLANS. 
With Biographical Sketch. 

ConTENTS :—Dedication—Biograpbical 
Edmund Burke—Preliminary—Burke’s Economic 
Views—Burke’s Political Philosophy— Burke on 
Democratic and Party Government—Burke and the 
British Constitution—Burke as Member for Bristol 
—Burke and the French Revolution—Burke’s Versa- 
tility as Writer and Orator—Burkeiana, 

“Tt is seldom, indeed, that a political mannal so 
sound is issned, and it would be difficult, indeed, to 
find one so full of weighty truth.” 

—Aberdeen Free Press. 

“Contains excellent examples of the style and 
wisdom of Burke.”—Dundee Advertiser. 

*©A carefully prepared book of selections which 
contains some very suggestive passages from Burke’s 
writings and a good account of his career.” 

—Catholic Times, 

“We would recommend this little book to all 
students of political science. The most advanced 
can read it with interest, and the merest beginner 
will find it a guide to his inexperienced intelligence.” 

—Dublin Daily Express. 


“THE LIBERTY —a 
PUBLISHING ©O., Limit 
17 JOHNSON’S COURT, FLEET STRE ET, E.C. 


30. THE ACADEMY. 39. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED SERIES 
BEGINS THIS WEEK. 


MANY NEW FEATURES, 


Sketch of 





The Literary Week : Portraits, News, Pictures 
—The Newest Books—Contributors’ Play- 
ground — Illustrated Reviews — Weekly 
Story—A Complete Guide to the Week’s 
Novels— Things Seen—Memoirs of the 
Moment—‘‘ Academy Portraits.” 


SPECIAL NEW FEATURES: 


The **Academy ”’ Bureau: an Offer 
to Authors. 

Literary Competitions: an Over 
to Readers. 





SIXTY PAGES. 
OCTOBER, 1898. 


MIND. Price 3a, 


A oo A Review _~ Psychology and 
Philosophy. Edited by G. F. STOUT, 
With the co-operation of Ser HL SIDGwIck, 
Dr, E. Cairp, Dr. Venn, Professor Warp, 

and Professor E, B. TITcHENER, 

ConTENTS.—THE ONE AND THE Mary. 
D. G. Ritchie —FEELING anp THOUGHT, Alex. F, 
Shand.—Trotnu anp History. J. B. Baillie.— 
Discussions: THE PsycHoLoaGy OF DrpDUCTIVE 
Logic. Margaret Washburn.—OritTicaL Notices: 
—J. M. Batpwin: Socrat anp Eraican Ix ter- 
PRETATIONS IN MENTAL DEVELOPMENT, &c. Helen 
Bosanquet.—H. Srp@wick: PrRacticat ETHIcs, A 
COLLECTION OF ADDRESSES AND Essays, D. G, 
Ritchie.—E. Parish: HALLUCINATIONS AND ILLU- 
sions, &c. W. L. Mackenzie—V. Henri: UEBER 
DIE RAUMWAHRNCHMUNGEN DES PASTSIUNES, &C. 
E. B. Titchener.—W. T. Harris: PsycHoLogic 
Founpations OF Epvucation. Dorothea Beale,— 
New Booxs. — PHILOSOPHICAL PUBLICATIONS, — 
Note: AwaRD OF WELBY PRIZE, 

WILii1ams AND Noraats, 14 Henrietta Street, Lon- 
don; and at Edinburgh and Oxford. 


iam < om 


Professor 





HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowsst Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
W. ©. MACDONALD, i Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENnTS FoR OOTOBER, 

ENGLAND'S Destiny In Cutna, By Captain Youn 
husband, e- 

Tt - E.st Lonpon Water Comrany. By Vaughan 
N ish. 

GENERAL GORDON’S TERRITORIES: 
His AUTOGRAPH Map, 

> SOUDAN QUFSTION, 
Felsin, 

Tuk Tsar’s APPEAL FOR PEACE, 

WiTH PAUL SABATIER AT ASSISI, 
Canon Kawunsiley, 

CHURCH HisToK Y FOR THE PEOPLE: A REPty, 
2 ey a ee Vve 

THe STATE AND THE TELEPHONES, 
Dovald. 

THE CHURCH AND Socratn Democracy In Ger- 
MANY. By Richard Heath. 

THE FRENCH IN TUNISIA, 

Tue Last “eaSANT IN GREEK POETRY. 
Countess Mirtinengo Cesar: sco, 

THE EaR.irst RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS, 
By G. Ma: goliouth, 

THE Drey¥Fus CASE: 
By K. V. T. 


4 Facsimite or 
With Map. By R. w, 


By a Soldier, 
By the Rey, 


By 
By Robert 


By Herbert Vivian. 
By the 
A Strupy oF Frencu Opryion, 


IsBISTER and ae Limited, 
Covent Garden, W. 


London: 





INnHE UNION BANK 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Incorporated 1880, 


of 


Established 1537. 





Paid up Capital 


3, 000, 060 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bauk’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made tothe 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for ¢ llection. 

D. POSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

17 Cornhill, London, E.O. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dmner Wine, ‘The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14s, 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditional contidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine, 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 

sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 
General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots 


8s, 


17s. 9s, 6d. 


a — —————— 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA, 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FO! BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS, 


Complete Catalogue post-free on application. 


Small Colombier 8vo, £2 123, 6d, net. 


MASTERS OF MEZZOTINT: the Men and 


their Work. By ALrrep Wuitmay, of the Department of Prints and 
Drawings, British Museum. With 60 selected Specimens reproduced in 
Collotype from important and perfect impressions, [Shortly. 


LARGE-PAPER EDITION, on Hand-made Paper, with the Plates printed 
by hand on Japanese Vellum, small folio, 50 Copies only, £55s, net. [All sold. 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, BART: a 


Record and Review. By Matcotm Berti. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 
Revised and brought up to date, with 100 Illustrations, many of them not 
hitherto included. 


Small Colombier 8vo, 25s, net. 


FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, P.R.A.: 


an Illustrated Chronicle. By Ernest Ruys. With 12 Photogravures and 
83 Llastrations, New and Cheaper Edition, Revised. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE EX-LIBRIS SERIES. 


THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. Reproduced 


in 79 Half-tone Plates from Photographs of the Work originally taken for 
the Department of Science and Art. With a Historical Description and 
Commentary by Frank Reve Fowkk, of that Department. Imperial 16mo, 
10s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 


*,* Also a LIMITED EDITION, on Japanese Vellum, 21s, net. 


STUDENT'S EDITION, post Svo, 7s. 6d. 


MODERN ILLUSTRATION: its Methods 


and Present Condition. By Joseru PenNeLL, Author of “ Pen Drawing 
and Pen Draughtsmen,” &¢, With 171 Iliustrations. [Neat week. 


Small crown 4to, 103. 6d. net, 500 Copies only. 


RELIGIO MEDICI. By Sir Tuomas Brownz. 


A New Edition, printed in Large Type on Hand-made Paper at the Chiswick 
Press, and bound in half-vellum, With Portrait and a Reproduction of the 
Original Frontispiece, 


Royal 16mo, 3s. 6d, net. 


THE STANZAS OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 


Translated by Joun Lestizr GarNnER. Second Edition, with Introduction 
and Notes, Printed at the Chiswick Press, 


Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. net, 


THE SONNETS OF JOHN KEATS. Printed 


* the Chiswick Pres:, with Decorated Borders and Initials by Christopher 
jean, 


Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE. 


By ExizaneTH Barrett BrownineG. Printed at the Chiswick Press, with 
Decorated Borders and Initials by J. A. Dancan and Obristopher Dean, 


On Hand-made Paper, pott 8vo, 4s, net. 


EQTHEN. By Arexanper W. Kine.ake. 


Reprinted from the First Edition, with an Introduction by the Rev. W. 
TUCKWELL, the Original Illustrations, and a Map. 


NEW EDITION OF BURTON’S “ PILGRIMAGE TO MECCAH.” 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A PIL- 


GRIMAGE TO AL-MADINAH AND MECCAH. By Captain Sir Ricuarp 
F. Burton, K 0.M.G., &. With an Introduction by STanLEY Lane-POOLE, 
and all the Original Illustrations. 2 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 


*.* This is the Copyright Edition, with the Author's latest Notes and 
Additions, 


THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN 


SWIFT. Edited by Tempe Scorr. With an Introduction by the Right 
Hon, W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. In about 10 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 
Vols. III, and IV. WRITINGS ON RELIGION AND THE CHURCH. Edited 
by TempLe Scott. With Portraits and Facsimiles of Title-pages. 
[Vol. III. ready. Vol. IV. neat week. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


° ; . 

REX REGUM. A Painter’s Study of the 

Likeness of Christ from the Time of the Apostles to the Present Day. By 

Sir Wyke Bayuiss, F.S.A. With 50 Illustrations, in cloth, richly gilt, 
Crimson or white, post Svo, 6s. net. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 


A THOUSAND YEARS OF ENGLISH 


CHURCH HISTORY. By the Rev. L. O. Aspen, late Foundation Scholar 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge; Assistant Priest at the Parish Chureb, 
W eston-super- Mare, 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 
A GREAT BIOGRAPHY. 


EMIN PASHA: 


His Life and Work. 
COMPILED FROM HIS JOURNALS, LETTERS, SCIENTIFIC 
NOTES, AND FROM OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 


By GEORGE SCHWEITZER 
With an Introduction by R. W. FELKIN, M.D., F.RS.E., &. 


With Portrait and Map. Translated from the German, 2 vols. demy 8yo, 
c'oth gilt, $2.. 


NOW READY, 


BOSWELL’S ACCOUNT OF DR. JOHNSON’S 


TOUR TO THE HEBRIDES. With Photogravure Frontispieces. Uniform 
with ‘‘Bosweli’s Johnson.” Feap, 8vo, cloth gilt, or paper label, uncut, 
4s, net the 2 vols. Also in haif-ieather, 6s. net. 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 
THE LIMITED EDITION DE LUXE OF TEE 


WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. In 32 vols. demy 8vo. Printed from 
type specially cast for this Edition, with a Piotogravure Frontispiece after 
a Drawing by John S, Sargent, R.A. £16 16s. net. Now Complete. 


HENRY FIELDING. 
THE WORKS OF HENRY FIELDING. In 


12 vols. demy 8vo. Printed in a sumptuous form on Hand-made Paper at 
the Chiswick Press, and limited to 750 copies for England and America. 
Mr. Edmund Gosse has written a critical Essay, which is included in the first 
volume. 
The Text is based on the Last Edition revised by the Author, 7s. 6d. net per 
vol. Sets only sold. Vols. I, and II. now ready, and the rest at short interva!s, 


DINKINBAR. By Hervert C. MacIziwaine. 6s. 
CALEB WEST. By F. Hopxixson Smiru. 6s. 
THE STORY OF AN UNTOLD LOVE. By 


Pau LeIcesTER Forp. 6:3. 


The MODERN GOSPEL. By Mrs. Penrose. 6s. 
A STATESMAN’S CHANCE. By J. F. 


CHARLES. 63, 
6s. 


WITHIN BOUNDS. By Eruet Coxon. 
AN ELUSIVE LOVER. ByVirna Woops. 3s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 


THE QUEEN’S STORY-BOOK. 


Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


Uniform with THE KiING’S STORY-BOOK which had so enthusiastic 
a reception last year. 


THE SPORTSWOMAN’S LIBRARY 


Two Volumes Now Ready. 
EDITED BY MISS FRANCES SLAUGHTER. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Priee; 12s. 6d, per vol., cloth, gilt; 15s. por vol., half-leather, gilt top. 
(THE VOLUMES MAY BE PURCHASED SINGLY.) 


BEYOND THE BORDER. 


New Fairy Tales for Young and Old. 
By WALTER DOUGLAS CAMPBELL. 
With over 160 Illustrations by HELEN STRATION, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


THE NATURE POEMS OF GEORGE 
MEREDITH. 


With 20 Full-page Pictures in Photogravure by WILLIAM HYDE. 
Of which there have only been printed 350 Copies for sale. 
Two and a half Guineas (£2 12s. 6d.) net per copy. Also x Large Paper Edition, 
limited to 150 Copies, numbered and signed by the Artist, printed on the best 
English Hand-made Paper, and with an additional Etched Froutispiece. 
Five Guineas (£5 5s.) net per copy. 
The Studio says:—‘* We find in the book now under review no fewer than 
twenty compositions from Mr. Hyde’s brush, each one of which testifies to the 
high quality of his work, and fully justifies all we have had to say comerning 
his abilities, These delightful drawings, excellently reproduced in photogravure, 
are a worthy accompaniment to Mr. Meredith’s beautiful poems.” 
Mr. Joun Davipson in the Daily Chronicle says:—‘* When Mr. Hyde’s pictures 
are collated with Mr. Meredith’s poetry, it appears that artist and poct have seen 
the same earth, the same day and night.....is pictures are the product of a 
highly specialised gift and of a marked individuality. To Mr. Hyde Nature is 
Romance. The stars in a black sky, the wind on a heath, tall pines in the 
breathless air are all to him temperamental. His pictures accompany and 
relieve Mr. Meredith's poetry like instrument and voice lour is everywhere 
latent in his work, his sward is green, his midnight sky dark parple. It is clear 
that he has looked and watched long, and impassioved himself with the vis ble 
world. No less marvellous than his landscapes ure his city pictures; St. Paut’s 
in a driving fog at noon viewed from the housetops seems to me to be in its own 
way a masterpiece. Every detail is charged with import. Like the vast city 
itself, the picture beckons and threatens.” ; 
The West minster Guzette says:—‘* If anyone wants a present fora friend he 
cannot do better than get this volume.” 
May be seen at all the Leading Booksellers’, 
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SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD’S BIOGRAPHY, 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With 2 Portraits, 10 Full-page Illustrations, and 2 Facsimile Letters, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


SIR FRANK 


LOCKWOOD: 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
BY AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, @.C., M.P. 


The World.—“This charming sketch is written throughout in a spirit of 
fraternal sympathy, though affection never degenerates into adulation. Even 
those who never met the late Frank Lockwood should have no difficulty in 
understanding, after a perusal of this brief memoir, the secret of his success and 
of his popularity.” 


Daily Chronicle —“ Mr. Birrell has contrived without any appearance of 
art, to distit Lockwood’s peculiar charm in every page......The book is full of 
@ood things, and we wish all biographies wereas rich in humour and humanity.” 


Times.—“ This is in many respects a model biography, vivid, sympathetic and 
entertuining, and full without overflowing the due bounds of personal history, 
In short, Mr. Birrell has written a genial life of one of the most genial and 
popular of men.” 

Speaker.—“ A memorial of one who was universally liked and even beloved, 
..... his book is no mere collection of anecdotes. Tho anecdotes are there, but 
they are fused by a subtle sympathy which makes Lockwoou’s personality shing 
through them.” 





MR. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


At all Booksellers and Libraries.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


RODEN'S CORNER. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


AUTHOR of ‘THE SOWERS,” “WITH EDGED TOOLS,” 
“IN KEDAR’S TENTS,” &c. 

Spectator.—“‘ An extremely interesting and well-written novel..... Satire of 
futile philanthropy is no new thing in fiction, buat Mr. Merriman has given it an 
entirely original turn by showing how a bogus charity might be converted into a 
gigantic and sinister monopoly...... The tone of the book as a whole is admirably 
sane, wholesome, and kindly.” 

Truth,—‘“ A novel I defy you to lay down once you have got well into it.” 

Manchester Guardian.—‘ One of the cleverest books that we have reid 
for a considerable time......Probably Mr. Merriman has never before found a 
subject so admirably suited to his powers.” 

Westminster Gazette. —" Altogether the story is an admirable piece of art, 
marked by the brilliant definition, the delicate characterisation, and the keen 
observation which are among Mr. Merriman’s chief gifts.” 


NEW EDITION, IN THREE SERIES, OF J. A. SYMONDS’ 
** TRAVEL” SKETCHES. 
Now ready.—FIRST SERIES.—Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN 


ITALY AND GREECE. By the late Jonn AppinGTon Symonps. 
*,* The Second and Third Series will be issued on October 26th and November 26th 
respectively, 
NEW VOLUME OF ‘‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Just published.—Royal 8vo, 15s, net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled 
edges, 203, net.—-VOL. LVI. (TEACH—TOLLET) OF 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


*,° Volume I. was ponies on January Ist, 1885, and a further Volume 
will be issued Quarterly until the completion of the Work, which will 
be effected within two years from the present time. 


AN IMPORTANT SERIES OF SKIAGRAMS. 
Now ready.—With 19 Skiagrams, royal 8vo, 5s, 


THE SKIAGRAPHIC ATLAS. 


Showing the Development of the Bones of the Wrist and Hand. For the 
Use of Students and others. By Joun Potanp, F.R.C,S., Surgeon to the 
City Orthopaedic Hospital and Visiting Surgeon to the Miller Hospital, 


NEW VOLUME OF 


The Biographical Edition of 


W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, (In a few days, 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES STEWART 


PARNELL. By Barry O'BRIEN, With a Portrait and a Facsimile Letter, 
2 vols, large post 8vo, 21s. 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


By Sipney Lex, Editor of ‘‘ The Dictionary of National Biography.” With 
2 Portraits of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, and 
Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s known Signatures, Orown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


RHODESIA AND ITS GOVERNMENT. 


By H. C. Tomson, Author of “*The Chitral Campaign” and of “The 
Outgoing Turk.” With 8 Illustrations and a Map, large crown 870, 10s, 6d, 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 


BRIDGES. Vol. I., small crown 8vo, 6s. 
A uaeaaeaadliaiiaaiaal the Firegiver; Eros and Psyche; and The God of 
ove. e 


CHARLES LAMB AND THE LLOYDS. 


Edited by E. V. Lucas, With Portraits and a Facsimile Letter, small 
post 8vo, 63. 


THE MUSICIAN’S PILGRIMAGE: a Study 


in Artistic Development. By J. A. FULLER-MalTLaNnD. Small crown 8yo, 5s 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 


RENAISSANCE. By Mrs. Litian F. Fietp. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SEPOY MUTINY AS SEEN BY A 


SUBALTERN FROM DELHI TO LUCKNOW. By Colonel Epwarp 
Visart. With a Portrait, a Plan, and 10 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 


THE CRUISE OF THE ‘CACHALOT.’ By 


F.T. BuLten. With 8 Illustrations and a Chart, large post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


BRITISH RULE AND MODERN POLITICS: 


an Historical Study. By the Hon. A. 8. G. Canina, Author of ‘ The 
Divided Irish,” “ History in Fact and Fiction,” &. Large crown 8v0, 7s. 6d. 


IDLEHURST: a Journal kept in the Country. 


ouN HatsHamM. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
i NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, square 16mo, 2s. 6d. 
THE ROSE AND THE RING. By W. M. 
THACKERAY, 


NEW EDITION OF “THE RING AND THE BOOK.” 
With 2 Portraits and 12 Full-page Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 8:. 6d. 





On October 17th.—Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND; and | 


THE LECTURES. With 20 Full-page Illustrations by GrorGe pu 
Mavagier, F. Barnagp, and Frank Dickses, R.A., and 11 Woodcuts. 
°° A volume will be issued each su uent month, until the entire Edition 
is completed on April 15th, 1899, 


THE RING AND THE BOOK. By Roser 


BrowninG. 


| A REPRINT IN THE ORIGINAL FORM OF THACKERAY’S POPULAR 


CHRISTMAS STORY. 
With 22 Coloured Illustrations, foap, 4to, 7s. 6d. 





©,* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post-free on 
application. 


MRS. PERKINS’S BALL. By M. A. Tr- 


MARSH. 





New Novels. 
THE RED AXE. By S. R. Crockert, Author of “The Raiders,” ‘Cleg Kelly.” &c. 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 


[On October 17th. 


6s, 
THE CASTLE INN. By Srantey J. Weyman, Author of “A Gentleman of France,” 


“Shrewsbury,” &c. With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 63. 


[On November Ist. 


KATRINA: a Tale of the Karoo. By Anna Howarrn, Author of “Jan: an Afrikander.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


[Shortly. 





*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to forward a Copy of their CATALOGUE post-free on application. 
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